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The American Board 


The annual meeting of the American Board, 
one of the most importaut and impressive 
religious assemblies of the year, was held at 
Hartford, Conn., last week. The meeting was 
affected not a little at its opening by the agita- 
tion, so widely and intensely felt, over the 
abduction of Miss Stone by brigands in Bul- 
garia, and by the undue pressure which news- 
paper appeals tothe Board had produced. The 
wave of sympathetic feeling for the release of 
Miss Stone was so strong and almost hysterical 
that it became necessary for the Board at its 
first session to make a pronouncement upon 
the matter, and a carefully-prepared paper was 
read by President Capen, stating, in substance, 
that the Board, while exceedingly. anxious to 
secure the release of this faithful missionary, 


was, nevertheless, bound by limitations which | 


it could not overcome. The Board could not 
appropriate its funds to pay the ransom, neither 
did it have the money. A conference bad been 
held with President Roosevelt, and he would do 
everything possible to secure her release. In- 
dividual members of the Board had subscribed 
generously to raise the sum demanded by the 
brigands. President Capen fully justified the 
Board in tbe action it had taken, or refused to 
take, and closed with this pertinent declara- 
tion: ‘It will be seen from the above statement 
that the Board has been a unit in its whole 
action from the beginning, and consistent 
throughout. Its officers and friends are willing 
to use every effort to procure this fund, under 
the conditions and limitations given.” 

The report of the prudential committee, home 
department, was read by the secretary, Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Daniels, of Boston. It stated that during 
the last year seven members of the Board have 
died ; that 23 new missionaries haye been sent 
to the foreign fields (seven men, two of whom 
are physicians, six wives of missionaries, and 
ten single women); andthat 62 missionaries 
have returned from furloughs in this country 
to their missions. 

The regular donations from individuals, 
churches and various societies were $500,197 — 
a loss from last year of $7,338. Of this total sum, 
$198,655 came through the contributions of the 
several woman’s boards —a decrease from the 
previous year from the same sources of $16,118. 
The contributions to the distinctive work of the 
American Board have increased over the pre- 
vious year $8,780. There has been a large 
fluctuation in the receipts from legacies, which 
were less than the previous year by $30,256. The 
income from the permanent funds shows an 
increase of $1,199 over last year. Delay in the 
receipt of a large legacy prevented a reduction 
of the debt by $20,000. The money will be in 
hand soon. 

The report of the treasurer, F. H. Wiggin, of 
Boston, included the following figures: Cost of 
missions, $658,468; cost of agencies, $18,607; cost 
of publications, $11,281; cost of administration, 
$28,727 ; balance of debt Sept. 1, 1901, $82,631; total, 
$709,712; receipts, $697,370; balance of debt Aug. 
81, 1901, $102,341. 

The annual survey of the work of the Board 
was made by the secretary, Rev. Judson Smith, 
DL. D., of the foreign department, Boston. He 
Stated that in the eleven missions under his 
supervision there are 298 missionaries, of whom 
13 nave gone out for the first time; 2,092 native 
laborers, of whom 82 are pastors of mission 
churches. The number of missionaries in the 
missions under Rev. James L. Barton, D. D., 
foreign secretary, is 246, of whom ten have gone 
out this year for the first time; the number of 
native laborers is 1,391—an increase over those 
of last year of 158. One of the most interesting 
points of the report was its reference to work in 
China. It said the period since the raising of 
the siege of Pekin has been inarked by varied 
incidents; the missionary Qgard on the ground 
bas acted with calmness, foresight and great 
prudence. A new church, the centre of mission- 
ary life and activity, has been erected in Hong 
Kong without aid from the Board. A plant for 
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and will greatly facilitate tbe work there. 
Under a new governor, permission bas been 
given to a band of missionaries to enter the 
province of Shansi, South China, to distribute 
relief, visit the scenes of martyrdom, consider 
propositions for indemnity, and prepare for 
new work. 
The following summaries are interesting: 


Mexico—A good year, with large gains in 
membership and _ increased contributions. 
Sharp opposition in certain quarters, but wide 
open doors on every side. 

Austria — Steady progress. 

Spain — Superiority of our schools acknowl- 
edged on every side. A new political spirit of 
liberty taking possession of the Spanish people. 

European Turkey — Progress notwithstanding 
political disturbances and bad crops. Immedi- 
ate outlook uncertain. Miss Stone’s abduction 
symptomatic of grave conditions. 

Eastern Turkey in Asia — Conditions exceed- 
ingly hard. Bitter poverty. Crushing taxation. 
Nv touring allowed by the Government. Mas- 
sacres still in mind and threatening. Large 
migrations of Christians to United States. Ar- 
menian pastors inclined to commercialism, but 
the work goes on heroically. Orphanages now 
graduate boys into various trades and place 
girls in good homes. 

Japan — A good year im the «ities; not so good 
in the country. Large accession to the churches, 
Growing signs of Christian unity and increase 
of evangelical thought. 

Marathi, India— Grand year. Large increase 
of members and contributions. Churches and 
schools reaping the fruits of famine relief. 
Three thousand famine children thrown on 
the mission. 

Madura, India — Increase in all lines except 
in conversion ; falling off there. Work splen- 
didly organized and complete. Satisfactory re- 
sults may be expected. 

Ceylon — No striking features, but a fruitful 
year in all lines of work. 

Summing up the entire field, covering one- 
half of the American Board work, it has been a 
typical missionary year, not without discour- 
agements in some fields and sharp difficulties 
in others, but a steady pushing forward; while 
at least two flelds show a marked advance. 

Returned missionaries and the ablest men in 
the denomination were beard during the meet- 
ings. The program is arranged with the single 
purpose of presenting only those speakers who 
will make the most profound and abiding /m- 
pression, and not with a view of complimenting 
men unable to make the best use of so great an 
opportunity. In this important respect the 
method of the arrangement of the program of 
this annual meeting might be adopted with un- 
speakable profit by our denomination tn its 
great connectional gatherings. 

President Capen, in his annual address, took 
up the cry which Secretary McCabe (now 
Bishop) voiced as the call to our church years 
ago for more generous donations —* A Million 
for Missions.” He closed his able and forceful 
address with this earnest appeal: “ The Amer- 
ican Board churches have about 62,000 members 
in the foreign field, and their total gifts reported 
last year were $156,000, which is an average of $8 
apiece, men, women and children. The average 
day’s wage in our missionary countries is only 
20 cents a day; in America it is at least $1.50 a 
day. The gift, therefore, of $3 each by our native 
Christians, is an equivalent to a gift in the 
United States currency of considerably over $20. 
The Congregationalists of this country last 
year gave to the American Board about 90 cents 
per member, while these oative Christians in 
their poverty did for themselves 20 times as 
much as we did for them: We need a leader 
among our laymen to do for the business men a 
work similar to that of Drummond and Mott 
for the students of Great Britain and America. 
He must be a manof great consecration, per- 
haps of social standing and culture, who by bis 
own sacrifices and enthusiasm will set the pace 
for the many who are still living almost wholly 
for themselves. It will seem to many absurd 
to think of our raising for the American Board 
annually $1,000,000; but the hour has struck for 
some magnificent audacity in this direction. It 
will be taking. Seif-denial will be as contagious 
as meanness,” 

But the most remarkable event was the rais- 
ing,on Thursday evening, of the entire indebted- 
ness of the Board — $102,000. This herculean and 
almost hopeless task was committed to Rev. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn. After $1,000 
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00 had been subscribed, it was asked if an 
unconditional gift of $48,000 recently received by 
the Board could not be applied to the debt. Col. 
Hopkins, the vice-president of the Board, said 
that the prudential committee would do so. 
The thousands came very fast after that, and 
$25,000 was pledged in one lump, provided that 
the full amount be pledged. At 11 o’clock, after 
two hours of great excitement, President Capen 
announced that every dollar of the debt had 
been wiped out. This was greeted with the 
singing of the doxology. The final thousand 
was pledged by ex-Goy. Bulkeley in behalf of 
the South Church, Hartford. 

This was a noteworthy victory, in which all! 
rejoice. We congratulate the denomination 
upon its very successful annual meeting, and 
rejoice that it begins the new year unburdened 
by debt and with what we believe will be the 
victorious cry—‘“ A Million for Missions.” 
Hon. Samuel B. Capen, one of Boston’s most 
able and useful laymen, was re-elected to the 
position which he has filled with such note- 
worthy success. 





Fall Hunting in the Maine Woods 


The hunting season is now on and the 
sportsmen have already commenced to mi- 
grate towards the inexhaustible woodlands 
and forests ot Maine where game in abun- 
dance can be found. 

The reports received this year state that 
deer are more plentiful than ever betore, 
and during the close season hunters who 
had gone down to camp early so as to geta 
line on their whereabouts and be able to 
bag a few deer at the outset, were startled 
atthe great numbers which appeared to be 
every where. 

From the Moosehead Lake country re- 
ports are to the effect that the guides are 
making ready for more sportsmen than 
ever before, and scores of moose have been 
seen in that vicinity. 

The country along the Penobscot River 
and the Aroostook region is fairly alive 
this year with deer, and this is also consid- 
ered a remarkably good moose territory. 

Maine offers scenes and pleasures in the 
line of fishing and hunting all her own, 
and in the chase for big game she has no 
competitors. Deer are not only more nu- 
merous in Maine, but they grow to a much 
larger size, and the person who knows how 
to handle a gun at all, is reasonably sure ot 
his full quota of deer and moose. 

Although deer and moose are usually 
enough to satisfy the appetite of the aver- 
age sportsman, still they are by no means 
the only kinds of game to be tound in these 
vast timberlands. Braces of smaller game, 
together with a plentiful supply of par- 
tridge and quail, have already been brought 
into camp; and in that section which lies 
contiguous to the Dead River Region, and 
known as the Rangeley Region, the tarmers 
are very much troubled on account ot the 
numerous depredations which have this 
year been made by bearson the orchards 
and cornfields. Bears are much more nu- 
merous this season than ever before, and to 
the sportsman who enjoys this exciting 
sport, this portion of Maine is an especially 
desirable spot. 

All ways now lead to Maine, and reinem- 
ber that the Boston & Maine Railroad is 
the only road out ot New England that 
makes direct connections tor the heart of the 
Hunting and Fishing region. 

Send two-cent stamp to the General Pas- 
senger Departinent, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, tor their illustrated book 
called * Fishing and Hunting.’”’ 
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VOLUNTEER LIFE-SAVING CREWS 


IKE all humane institutions, the 
United States Volunteer Life-Saving 

Corps had a small and discouraging begin- 
ning. A few kindly disposed gentlemen 
co-operated in New York city for the 
purpose of rewarding the noble acts of 
heroism so often displayed in the harbor 
by humble workmen and boatmen, and 
sometimes by mere boys. The rewards 
took the form of honor medals, which 
were presented once a year. The system 
of enlisting workmen and even pleasure- 
seekers along the rivers and lakes in the 
volunteer service for saving people from 
drowning extended until now it is under 
the supervision of a regularly incorporated 


body, of which Col. J. Wesley Jones, a 


retired officer, is the president and man- 
ager. The Corps furnishes freely to every 
volunteer life-saving station fine alumin- 
ium and air-chambered cork rings capa- 
ble of holding up from two to four persons, 
inedicine chests at the most important 
stations containing all needed appliances 
for resuscitation, together with enameled 
signs and emblem flags for designating 
stations. In addition to New York, New 
Jeisey, Connecticut and Rhode Island are 
fully organized with life-saving crews. 
Massachusetts is being organized by 
Inspector Crooker, who has his head- 
quarters at 79 Milk Street, Boston. The 
value of the volunteer service is shown by 
the fact that in New York State there are 
734 life-saving stations with over 7,000 
members, and that in eight years these 
men saved 3,000 persons fiom drowning. 
Their only compensation was the medal 
of honor awarded by the management of 
the Life-Saving Corps. 





NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PALACE 


HE pick and the spade no less than 
the rifle and the sword have their 
victories, and at this writing the entire 
scientific world is exulting over the 
achievements of the former in the con- 
quest of ancient Babylon. The attacking 
force consists of a party of German scten- 
tists under the expert leadership of Dr. 
Koldeway, a veteran of many archzeolog- 
ical campaigns. News has been received 
via Berlin that what is undoubtedly the 
remains of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace is be- 
ing steadily unearthed by these explorers. 


A square courtyard surrounded by walls 
has been discovered in the southern section 
of the town. One wall is faced with 
glazed tiles, wonderfully preserved, artis- 
tically ornamented with flowers and tra- 
cery. Many of the tiles had fallen out, 
but they were carefully pieced together 
and replaced ; they show a beautiful de- 
sign. Several bricks, apparently part of a 
mosaic pavement, the design of which 
was composed of enamels and glass raised- 
work, were found in the courtyard. The 
explorers also brought to light coffins, 
coins, fragments of stone inscriptions, and 
a broad slab on which was depicted a 
picture of the Babylonian idea of hell. 
Excavations will be carried forward in 
this quarter and also in the business sec- 
tions where a few years ago the entire 
office outfit of a Babylonish business house 
— ‘* Egibi & Son ’’ — were found. The 
documents discovered then consisted of 
bills, day-books, ledgers, etc., of bardened 
clay. 





COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH CHINA 


N Tuesday of this week Mr. Thaddeus 
S. Sharretts, one of the general 
appraisers for the port of New York, left 
for China to represent this country in 
revising the Chinese tariff and to arrange 
a new commercial treaty between the 
governments of China and the United 
States. He goes with full power to treat 
with the Chinese Government and the 
allied Powers interested in the indemnity. 
A part of his work will be to assist in 
changing the tariff from an ad valorem to 
a specific basis. The most important 
phase of his mission, however, will be to 
secure for the exporters of the United 
States «ll the rights and privileges that 
may be accorded to any other nation. 
He expects to be gone one year. 





A CRISIS IN MORMONISM 


ORMONISM has been brought to the 

fore again by the sudden death of 
President Lorenzo Snow, which occurred 
in Salt Lake City on Thursday of last 
week. Mr. Snow was one of the pioneers 
who planted Mormonism in Utah under 
the leadership of Brigham Young. In 
1886, he was senteuced for polygamy 
under the Edmunds act, and refused a 
pardon offered on condition that he would 
renounce polygamy. He succeeded Wil- 
ford Woodruff as president of the church 
in 1898. He was regarded ss a broad- 
minded man who really desired the 
development of Utah as well as that of 
Mormonism, Owing to the immense 
power that inheres in the office of presi- 
dent of this strange church, the death of 
Mr. Snow marks a crisis in the affairs of 
Latter Day Saints. For the present the 
leadership devolves upon the council of 
twelve apostles, of which body Joseph 


Smith is the head. Mr. Smith will event- 
ually become president by right of succes- 
sion. He is a nephew of Joseph Smith, 
the founder of Mormonism. Aside from 
supremacy in spiritual matters, the presi- 
dent is also ex-officio general manager of 
all the vast and varied financial affairs of 
the church, representing the investment 
of many millions of dollars and affecting 
the welfare of thousands of people. He 
also receives the ‘‘divine messages ”’ 
which are handed down to the church at 
irregular intervals. 


TOO MUCH MONEY 


© better evidense of the abounding 
prosperity of the United States 
could be demanded than that of the 
flood-tide ot gold that is pouring into the 
national treasury. In spite of the reduced 
war tax, the purchase of bonds by Secre- 
tacy Gage, and the placing of $109,000,000 
in depositories for the accommodation 
of business men, the money continues to 
pileup. The Government now has on 
hand over $530,000,000, inclusive of $150,- 
000,000 constituting the redemptive fund, 
and if the present rate of income contin- 
ues, will close the year with over $70,000,- 
000 in excess of expenditures, The accu- 
mulation of money in the national treas- 
ury is a cause of embarrassment to the 
business world, but the secretury of the 
treasury is doing all within his power to 
give relief. Congress alone can release the 
vast sum that has been withdrawn from 
circulation by the operation of the nation- 
al system of finance. 





M’KINLEY MEMORIAL FUND 


N compliance with the request of the 
McKinley Memorial Association, con- 
tributions are being gathered in all parts 
of the United States, in England, and on 
the European Continent, for the monu- 
ment fund. Public officials, religious and 
civic organizations, and the press are co- 
operating enthusiastically in the move- 
ment, and the people are responding 
promptly, thus showing the strength of 
the popular regard for the late President. 
By request of Mrs. McKinley and mem- 
bers of the family, President Roosevelt 
appointed the trustees of the Association, 
who met in Cleveland last week and 
elected the officers: President, William 
R. Day; vice-president, Marcus A. Han- 
na; treasurer, Col. Myron T. Herrick ; 
and secretary, Ryerson Ritchie. Contri- 
butions may be sent directly to the treas- 
urer at Cleveland, O., or deposited with 
postmasters or the managers of telephone, 
telegraph and express com panies for trans- 
mission. Abroad, subscriptions will be 
received by United States ambassadors, 
ministers and consuls, and in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines by the 
governors or persons authorized by them. 
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Each contributor will be presented with a 
souvenir certificate, which will be worthy 
of preservation as evidence of the holder’s 
share in providing the monument fund. 





MORE MEN THAN WOMEN 


CCORDING to the final census re- 
port on population by sex, nativ- 
ity and color, the men constitute 51.2 per 
cent. and the women 48.8 percent. of the 
entire population. The former number 
39,059,242, and the latter 31,244,145. 
There is a slightly larger proportion of 
women than there was ten years ago. 
The native born number 65,843,302, and 
the foreign born 10,460,085, the latter ele- 
ment constituting 13.7 per cent. of the 
total population in 1900 against 14.8 per 
cent. ten yearsago. As to color and race, 
the population in 1900 is made up of 66,- 
990,802 white persons and 9,312,585 col- 
ored persons, the latter figure comprising 
8,840,739 persons of Negro descent, 119,- 
050 Chinese, 85,986 Japanese, and 266,760 
Indians. The corresponding figures for 
1890 showed a total of 55,166,184 white 
persons, 7,488,788 persons of Negro de- 
scent, 126,778 Chinese, 14,399 Japanese, 
and 273,607 Indians. The colored ele- 
ment constitutes 12.2 per cent. of the total 
population in 1900, as against 12.5 per 
cent. in 1890. The white population 
shows an increase since 1890 of 11,824,- 
618, or 21.4 per cent. and the colored ele- 
ment as a whole of 1,400,013, or 17.8 per 
cent. There has been an increase in the 
last ten yearsin persons of Negro descent 
of 1,352,001, or 18.1 per cent, and in Japa- 
nese of 71,587, or 497.2 per cent. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, show a loss 
since 1890 of 7,728, or 6.1 per cent. while 
the Indians have decreased from 273,607 
in 1890 to 266,760 in 1900, a loss of 2.5 per 
cent. Of the total white population 56,- 
740,739 are native, constituting 74.4 per 
cent. of the total population, and 10,250,- 
063 foreign, constituting 13.4 of the total 
population. 





THE NEGRO NOT DYING OUT 


HE old saying that “ figures can’t 
lie’’ seems to be utterly disproved 
when the statistical experts begin to jug- 
gle with census returns. They have a 
truly amazing way of proving that black 
is white, and vice versa, and the superfi- 
cial reader is apt to feel like discrediting 
all figures after witnessing such perform- 
ances. The trouble is in the way the fig- 
ures are used. Many times they are em- 
ployed in the sense of a half-truth, which 
comes perilously near being a ‘‘lie.’’ For 
instance, the cevsus returns for 1900 show 
that the colored population forms only 
12.2 per cent. of the total population. 
In 1810 the ratio was 19 per cent. ; 1860, 
14.13 ; 1880, 18.13; 1890, 12.5. This de- 
crease in ratio was at once accepted by 
some as indisputable evidence that the 
Negro race is dying out. The Springfield 
Republican, however, goes behind the 
returns and brings forth a different result, 
and one obviously true. One point made 
is that the colored race is not affected by 
the thousands of white immigrants who 
pour into the United States every year. 
This of itself is sufficient to account for 
the difference in ratio of increase. Also 
the Southern States where the Negro is 
concentrated are not much affected by 
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the incoming of white foreigners. Stu- 
dents of the question have asserted that 
the development of industries in the 
South and the consequent encroachment 
upon agriculture would hasten the decay 
of the Negro, and yet the colored propor- 
tion of the whole population increased in 
more Southern States during the last dec- 
ade than during the preceding one, in 
which there was a much smaller propor- 
tion of industrial development. The only 
thing that the census returns show, says 
the Republican, is that ‘‘the colored race 
is steadily falling into a lower and lower 
minority of the whole population, which 
is a matter quite apart from the question 
whether the Negro race, considered by it- 
self, is losing ground.”’ 





CRIME AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 


NE of the startling facts brought out 
at the fifth Congress of Criminal 
Anthropology, held in Amsterdam last 
month, the details of which only recently 
reached this country, was that the in- 
crease of crime in Europe has been far 
greater among young men and women 
than among adults. There are six times 
as Many murders committed by young 
men between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty as among adults between thirty 
and thirty-five. This fact is attributed to 
the progress of alcoholism. Prof. Cesar 
Lombroso, originator of the theory of the 
natural-born criminal, and author of 
‘*The Man of Genius,’’ related the latest 
discoveries of criminal anthropology, 
which, he claimed, confirm his first 
hypotheses concerning natural-born crim- 
inalsand the characteristics of degenera- 
tion. He stated that under certain con- 
ditions the degenerate could become a 
useful citizen and possibly a great man. 
His remedy for dealing with such 
persons was to give the criminal 
tendencies an altruistic aim. ‘‘Thus, for 
instance,’’ said he, ‘‘ an individual with 
bloodthirsty instincts could be made use 
of in a slaughter-house; or a vagabond 
who could not sleep nights would serve 
well as a night watchman.’”’ One very 
sensible member of the Congress insisted 
that legislators and judges should study 
the science of criminology, and learn to 
treat criminals like invalids and not like 
malefactors upon whom vengeance must 
be taken. The Congress was attended by 
four hundred delegates, principally pro- 
fessors and former government officials, 
two hundred of the number being from 
points outside of Holland. 





EXPLOITS OF THE “FOOL KILLER’”’ 


HE “ Fool Killer ’’ still exists. So 
does Peter Nissen, its intrepid cap- 

tain. Heand ‘‘it’’ both have two excit- 
ing trips through the whirlpool rapids at 
Niagara Falls to their credit. The ‘ Fool 
Killer ’’ is a small aud specially construct- 
ed steambcat, described in these columns 
last week, with which Nissen hopes to 
sound the depths below Niagara Falls. 
Thus far he has confined himself to trips 
through the rapids, the second of which 
was accomplished last Saturday in the 
presence of a large and excited crowd. 
The smokestack was swept away by the 
waves and the boat rolled heavily. Many 
times it was lifted so high that the red 
keel was in full view. Nissen was badly 
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shaken. He will probably attempt to 
take soundings this week. 





ATTEMPT TO ABOLISH RAILWAY PASSES 


N interesting state of affairs was dis- 
closed last week by the attempt of 
leading railway officials to do away with 
the use of passes on all the roads of the 
country. A committee representing the 
Trunk Line, the Central Traffic, and the 
Western Passenger associations met in 
New York city and adopted resolutions to 
the effect that after Jan. 1, 1902, no more 
passes should be issued on lines in their 
organizations,which meant practically the 
destruction of the free-pass system. When 
the matter came before the executive offi- 
cials of the Western roads in Chicago later 
in the week, the action of the joint com- 
mittee was not endorsed. The majority 
against abolishing passes was decisive. 
This action relates only to the roads in the 
Western association. What the lines em- 
braced in the Trunk Line and Central as- 


sociations will do, has not been made: 


public. 





NO UPHEAVAL IN AFGHANISTAN 


UROPEAN rulers and statesmen 
breathe easier now that the new 
Ameer of Afghanistan — Habib Ullah — 
has been accepted by his subjects, and has 
assured both England and Russia that he 
‘*intends to walk in the footsteps of his 
father,’’ which means that he desires both 
governments to keep out of Afghanistan 
and let him alone. When the old Ameer 
died the great danger was that internal 
strife among the Afghans over the ques- 
tion of who should be ruler would open 
the way for Russian interference which in 
the end would amount to seizure of 
Afghanistan. This would be promptly 
resisted by England, as Afghanistan is 
practieally the gateway from Russia into 
India. The real gravity of the situation 
will be readily understood when it is re- 
membered that there is a conviction 
among English and European statesmen 
tbat Russia is moving like a huge glacier 
in the direction of China and India. One 
writer has described the Russian frontier 
as resembling a crescent with one horn 
touching Manchuria and the other 
Afghanistan, and that little by little this 
line is being advanced. Recent ovccur- 
rences in Manchuria support this suspi- 
cion. Russian troops are massed near 
Afghanistan without any apparent reason 
for their presence there. While the as- 
sertion of the new Ameer that he will 
maintain order and keep on good terms 
with both Russia and England is reassur- 
ring, still there is much uneasiness among 
the diplomats of Europe, who fully real- 
ize the turbulent and unruly nature of 
his people. Lord Curzon, Viceroy of 
India, has postponed all other engage- 
ments, and is giving his entire attention 
to the developments in Afghanistan, 





RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


MONG the many measures that 

will come before the next Congress 

will be a bill appropriating large suma for 
the improvement of rivers aud harbors, 
Already the advocates of the movement 
are organizing for systematic agitation, 
and evidently intend to make a stubborn 
fight. It. will be remembered that last 
March a bill of the same kind, carrying 


‘ 
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appropriations aggregating fifty millions 
of dollars,. was literally ‘‘talked to 
death”? by Senator Carter. The opposi- 
tion to it arose almost entirely from the 
fact that a large proportion of the money 
was wanted for the dredging and cleaning 
of unimportant waterways in the South 
and Southwest. This defeat has had its 
effect, and the agitators are taking a dif- 
ferent tack this time. At the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress held in Baltimore last 
week, at which twenty-eight States were 
represented, the resolutions adopted urged 
Congress to set aside funds for the purpose 
specified, but with the proviso that ‘ no 
improvements be made except such as 
have a direct bearing upon waterborne 
commerce.’’ The congress directed atten- 
tion to the importance of improving the 
channels of the Great Lakes, and urged 
the building of the Isthmian canal. 





TARIFF ON SUGAR 


HE only objection to reciprocity heard 
thus far comes from the sugar plant- 
ers of Louisiana. At their late conven- 
tion held in New Orleans they adopted 
resolutions declaring that ‘ they view 
with alarm the increasing talk of reciproc- 
ity treaties with Cuba and other sugar- 
producing countries. Any such conces- 
sions will ruin both the cane and beet 
sugar industries of the United States.’’ 
The beet sugar producers have more to 
fear from the free admission of Cuban 
sugar than have those who produce it 
from cane. Twenty-six States are said to 
be raising beets for this purpose, and al- 
ready the industry has become a strong 
competitor of the so-called ‘ sugar-trust.’’ 
The struggle between the beet sugar inter- 
esis and the trust for supremacy in the 
Mississippi Valley is eccepted as an indica- 
tion that the trust will side with the 
Cubans in their effort to dispose of their 
sugar in this country. The trust wants 
the raw material for its refineries, and 
will therefore welcome the Cuban product. 
Raw sugar brings 4.75 cents a pound m 
New York city, 1.69 cents of which is for 
duty. Removal of the tarift would enable 
cousumers to obtain sugar for 3} cents a 
pound in place of paying 6 cents. In 
the impending struggle over the removal 
of the duty on Cuban sugar the trust and 
the Cuban planters will be arrayed on one 
side, with the beet sugar interests on the 
other, entrenched in twenty-six States and 
with a strong backing in Congress. 





NEW PHASES OF THE BOER WAR 


NGLISH people cannot forgive Gen- 

eral Buller for the unfortunate 
speech he made at a banquet last Thurs- 
day, and he may be forced to resign. His 
crowning offence was the confession that 
he had advised the surrender of Lady- 
smith — ‘‘a humiliation greater than all 
the other reverses of the war.”’ The indig- 
nation against him is intense and wide- 
spread. Mr. Broderick, the secretary of 
war, unloads responsibility upon General 
Kitchener by saying that every demand 
made by the General for troops, horses and 
supplies has been immediately met. The 
summary given shows that the English 
have 200,000 men and 450 guns in South 
Africa, with 100,000 men in training at 
home. Supplies are being issued to 314,000 
persons and 248,000 horses and mules, 
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Ten thousand remounts are delivered in 
South Africa each month. The Boer 
force is divided up into small bands, and 
all told would not aggregate more than 
12,000 men. The possibility of Boer re- 
prisals for the execution of the death pen- 
alty in the cases of Cape rebels at Middel- 
burg, Vryburg, and elsewhere, is discussed 
by niilitary men and officials with signs 
of anxiety. 





JOHANN MOST CONVICTED 


FEW days before President Mc- 
Kinley was assassinated there 
appeared in Die Freiheit, an anarchistic 
publication, of which Johann Most is the 
editor, an editorial entitled, ‘‘ Murder vs. 
Murder.’’ He was arrested and tried in 
New York city, and on Monday of this 
week was sentenced to one year on Black- 
well’s Island. In his defence he claimed 
that he was not the author of the article ; 
it was a reprint from a publication issued 
several years ago. His attorney will 
attempt to obtain his release by applying 
to the Supreme Court for a certificate of 
reasonable doubt. 





PROFESSOR VIRCHOW HONORED 


N Saturday a distinguished company 
of officials and scientists assembled 
in Berlin to celebrate the eightieth birth- 
day of Prof. Virchow, the celebrated 
German scientist. There were speeches 
during tbe day and a banquet at night. 
Among the presentations to the Professor 
was a purse of 50,000 marks from the 
medical men of Germany to increase the 
endowment of the Virchow Institute ; a 
gold medallion from the King of Italy 
bearing his portrait; and the great gold 
medal of science from Emperor William. 
The letter from the Emperor accompany- 
ing the medal said, in part: ‘‘ You have 
broken new ground and laid fresh founda- 
tions for medical science. Your name is 
written boldly upon the tublets of history, 
and is honored far beyond the borders of 
the Fatherland.”’ 





EPISCOPALIANS AND DIVORCE 


HEN the House of Bishops at the 
Episcopal Convention in San 
Francisco adopted the amendment to the 
ehurch canon on divorce, many of the 
daily papers assumed that the matter 
was settled. It seems, however, that 
their action was not final. Saturday and 
Monday the amendment was debated in 
the House of Deputies. Dr. Huntington 
and his friends labored hard to secure the 
adoption of an amendment making an 
exception of a divorced person who had 
been proved the innocent party by a court 
of cumpetent jurisdiction, but was de- 
feated. The divorce canon was then 
adopted by 182 votes in favor, and 158 
against. The text is as follows: ‘ No 
minister shall solemnize a marriage be- 
tween any two persons ubless nor until by 
inquiry he shall have satisfied himself 
that neither person is husband or wife of 
any other person then living, nor has been 
husband or wife of any other person then 
living, unless former marriage was an- 
nulled by a decree of some civil court of 
competent jurisdiction for cause existing 
before such former marriage.’’ There is 
still one more chance for defeat or modifi- 
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cation, and that is when the diocesan vote 
is taken, which is in progress as we go to 
press. There are 59 dioceses, and 30 of 
these must vote yea before the canon be- 
comes a church law. The convention ad- 
journs on Wednesday. Aside from the 
divorce question, the principal matter of 
general interest was the adoption of the 
report of the commission on marginal 
readings, with slight modifications, and 
the defeat by one vote of a measure pro- 
viding for the recognition of churches not 
using the prescribed forms of worship, 
which is accepted as a victory for the rit- 
ualists, 


SCHLEY COURT OF INQUIRY 


OMMANDERS and many of the 
officers of the ships of the Flying 
Squadron have been examined by the 
Government, and as we go to press the 
introduction of testimony in behalf of 
Schley is in progress. A summing up of 
the case shows that in the argument the 
judge advocate will probably maintain 
that he has establisbed the following 
points: (1) With possibly the exception 
of one day, the fleet could have taken 
coal from the colliers while lying off Cien- 
fuegos. (2) ‘That Schley disobeyed orders 
in making the retrograde movement 
toward Key West. (3) That during the 
bombardment of the ‘‘ Colon,’’ on May 
31, while that vessel lay exposed within 
the entrance to Santiago harbor, be had 
fired at long range, became excited, ex- 
hibited indecision, and displayed coward- 
ice in not going close enough to shoot 
with effectiveness. (4) That he exhib- 
ited incompetence in vot maintaining an 
effective blockade and in not furnishing 
his captains with a plan of battle for 
guidance in case the Spanish ships came 
out, (5) That he displayed cowardice in 
making the ‘loop’ during the battle of 
Santiago. Already three government wit- 
nesses have justified the conduct of 
Schley before and during the battle ; and 
they will probably be heard again. Cap- 
tain Cook, commander of the ‘ Brook- 
lyn’? and Schley’s chief-of-staff, was on 
the stand on Monday for the Government, 
but his testimony was strongly in support 
of Schley. He gave the order for the 
‘‘loop,”’ and explained that it was the out- 
come of a movement executed to keep one 
of the Spanish ships from passing through 
the American line. Later when he saw 
that the Spaniards had turned westward, 
he made the loop as the most expeditious 
way of getting around into the fighting 
line again. This manceuvre brought the 
‘‘ Brooklyn ’’ into a position where it was 
able to engage three of the Spanish ships. 
The defence will probably be concen- 
trated upon disproving the alleged diso- 
bedience of orders in the retrograde move- 
ment. This is considered to be the vital 
point in the inquiry, Schley’s counsel 
believes that all other contentious can be 
shown to be doubtful by preponderance of 
testimony. One feature of importance to 
Schley is the admitted inaccuracy of the 
chart showing the relative positions of 
the ships during the battle. Schley has a 
large number of witnesses to be exam- 
ined, and it is supposed that the inquiry 
will not be concluded and the decision 
rendered before the last week of Novem- 
ber. 
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PRIDE OF POSSIBILITY 


Sige story is told of an Israelite who 

was trying to sell a coat toa cus- 
tomer. The customer complained that 
the garment was three sizes too big. 
‘* Mine frient,’’ replied the Israelite, ‘‘ dat 
coat make you so proud you will grow 
into it!’’ This somewhat apocryphal tale 
suggests the thought of pride as a moral 
stimulant. There is or may be such a 
thing as being so thoroughly proud of 
one’s environment and social capacities as 
sensibly to feel an impulse at once to grow 
up to their grander measure. This 1s a 
sane and justifiable expansionism—-which 
enlarges its girth in obedience to the ideal 
of a coat pow three sizes too large for it. 
The principle is the same for an individual 
as for a nation. The moral is: Do not buy 
an opinion, a habit, a mode of expression, 
a creed, or an educational theory a size 
too small for you. Do even the quixoti- 
cal thing of procuring, from somewhere, 
an idea or a method or a cause which you 
do not yet quite understand and cannot 
yet precisely measure, which is now per- 
haps several sizes too large for you, but to 
which, as in the case of the Ilsraelite’s 
coat, it may be pos.ible eventually to 
grow up. Such pride of possibility, so to 
speak, may prove a very influential factor 
in determining a man’s career. It is well 
to be proud of what we are going to be 
even if at present we have no idea how 
we are going to be it. Buy the big coat 
and grow! 





THE MUNICIPAL CONTEST IN 
NEW YORK 


‘| HE trustees of Columbia University 

have accepted the resignation of 
President Seth Low. He enters the lists 
in the contest for the mayoralty untram- 
meled. Four years ago, when he accepted 
a similar nomination, he was handicapped 
by the claims of the great university into 
which he had put lavishly both brain- 
work and money, and his resignation was 
a conditional one. Now, Columbia has 
reached under his skillful administration 
a maturity which will enable it, in a sense, 
to go alone. Its schools have been in- 
creased and harmoniously co-ordinated 
with the university scheme. Its splendid 
new site on Morningside Heights gives 
scope for almost indefinite development. 
There has not been a moment during the 
twelve years of his administration when 
the president could be so safeiy spared as 
row. He recognizes this, and, to use his 
own language, has ‘‘ burned his bridges 
behind him.’’ His entire strenuous per- 
sonality is enlisted for the municipal con- 
test — and it is needed. For, as he very 
aptly stated in his letter of acceptance, 
‘the main issue is the wresting of the 
city from those who permit one man to 
dominate the organization of his party in 
the interest of his own pocket all the 
time ; and, as if to add’ insult to injury, to 
do this from abroad, as though the proud 
city of New York had been reduced once 
more to the condition of a crown colony.’’ 
And to contend against such a one-man 
power a whole man is needed. 

As he steps into the arena he does not 
find confronting him, as he did four years 
ago, not merely Tammany’s nominee, but 
also two other candidates, who, with their 
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followers, should have been his support- 
ers. The Republicans have consented 
not to put a candidate into the field, and 
Mr. Lowe will face but a single opponent 
— Edward M. Shepard, who covers his 
apostasy from the ranks of civic reformers 
by the avowal that he is a Democrat, and 
undertakes a partisan campaign. Never 
has Mr. Croker shown such astuteness, 
such wonderful mesmerie control over 
mec, as when he selected Mr. Shepard, 
the implacable foe of Tammany, and con- 
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HON. SETH LOW 


verted him into its standard-bearer. It is 
only fair to say, however, that Mr. Shep- 
ard is not conscious of having been hood- 
winked, and claims that he stands by all 
his previous utterances. His friends be- 
lieve that he is honest, even if self-deluded, 
in his attitude. 

Accepting, however, his point of view, 
that he poses as a party candidate, he in 
that very fact ignores what everybody 
knows —that the municipal charter of 
New York has been amended for the very 
purpose of excluding party issues, and 
substituting business methods and man- 
agement. And it is on this very point 
that Mr. Low’s candidature seems to us to 
demonstrate its superiority. It is not puar- 
tisan. It is above party. It stands for 
honesty, for unselfish fidelity, for righteous 
standardsin city government. Eighteen re- 
form organizations are backing Mr. Low 
in this truly patriotic movement. No 
candidate of Tammany can effectually 
reform the police infamy of New York, 
however much he might desire and 
determine so to do. The corruption 
is too ingrained, the system of  self- 
enrichment by connivance with vice 
is too well-established and too necessary, 
the consciences of all concerned in its ad- 
ministration have become too sophisti- 
cated or too debauched for any genuine 
purification from within. In this crucial 
matter help must come from without. 
For this especially, as well as for other 
reasons, all lovers of honest government, 
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irrespective of party, must desi re the elec- 
tion of Mr. Low. 





A Remarkable Address 


E present to our readers in this issue 
\ the Matriculation Day address de- 
livered at the School ot Theology of Boston 
University by Rev. Wallace MacMullen, 
D. D., upon ** The Christian Minister in his 
Work.” Seldom have we listened to an ad- 
dress which produced so profound and 
abiding an impression. It was fresh, lumi- 
nous and comprehensive in thought, chaste, 
incisive and torcetul in language, and 
charged with spiritual earnestness and 
conviction. In delivery the speaker was 
faultless and wonderfully impressive. 
Speaking memoriter so perfectly that there 
was never a slip or hesitation, under mas- 
terly self-control, with no apparent effort 
at oratory but with voice and gesture suited 
to the most exquisite self-expression, with 
a message that dominated his entire nature 
and pressed for utterance, Dr. MacMullen 
spoke for nearly an hour with remarkable 
power. Ministers, young or old, could 
scarcely have heard a more vital or vitaliz- 
ing message. Tbey will never torget it. No 
preacher who heard it will tail to carry with 
him a deeper sense ot his responsibility 
and privilege. That which gave special 
torce to the address was the fact that every 
hearer felt that Dr. MacMullen was him- 
selt the best illustration and proof of what 
he was saying. We are, therefore, particu- 
larly gratified to publish it, and thus not 
only increase its present usetulness a thou- 
sand-fold, but give to it a permanent mis- 
sion. 

This is the message which our ministers 
need. It lays open their infirmities and 
temptations, and shows how all may be 
couguered. We entreat them to give it a 
prayertul reading. If all will heed it asa 
personal message, there will follow a 
marked increase in devotion to the high 
calling, in sanctity, in power and spiritual 
results. We do not mean that this address 
is intended only for preachers. It will prove 
edifying and inspiring to every reader, lay 
or cleric. 





A Phenomenal Record 


NHE enrollment of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology on Matricula- 
tion Day had already reached 187, surpass- 
ing all previous records. Figures at the 
close of the last three years were: ’98~-’99, 
178 ; °99-’00, 182 ; 1900-’01, 173. In announc- 
ing this year’s initial attenaance, Dean 
Buell remarked that the phenomenal en- 
rollment of the present term indicated, in 
the words of a tamous monument on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, ‘‘ the high-water 
mark of the rebellion.” This is even more 
apparent in the further fact which he 
named — that 118 of the students had al- 
ready graduated trom college before enter- 
ing the School. Let the over-zealous Uzzahs 
who, in their mistaken zeal tor the ark of 
the Lord, attempt to organize secret or open 
boycotts against our oldest theological in- 
stitution whose two thousand alumni are 
found in every aggressive evangelistic 
movement on this continent and in every 
foreign missionary field ot the church, pon- 
der this latest success of theirs in attracting 
to its halls such large numbers of the best- 
prepared students. 

If any of our people, ministers or laymen, 
are doubtful as to the spiritual vitality and 
intellectual earnestness of the School, let 
them take pains to visit its classes, attend 
its chapel services and weekly prayer- 
meeting, talk with its students, and ascer- 
tain how many of them are engaged in di- 
rect religious work in the city and neigh- 
boring centres. He will find an average 
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intellectual force and acommon religious 
zeal which will recall nothing so much as 
the Holy Club in old Oxtord. 





For the New Deaconess Hospital 


RDINARILY the announcement of a 
tair in connection with any benevo- 
lent enterprise smacks of a scheme for 
getting money from the people without 
giving them a substantial equivalent, or 
else it suggests the giving ot more than 
an equivalent tor money that ought 
to have been contributed directly to 
the cause. But this is not the spirit 
ot the tair to be held under the au- 
spices otf the New England Deaconess 
Association in Copley Hall, the first week 
in November. VThe purpose is to provide a 
ready market for products of the home, 
the tarm, the garden, the orchard, and the 
factory — the entire proceeds to be devoted 
to the building of our new Deaconess Hos- 
pital. There are thousands in New Eng- 
land who would be glad to contribute 
toward this good work who have not the 
ready money to give. This is their oppor- 
tunity. 

The organization of this fair is so com- 
plete and so tar-reaching, that success is al- 
ready assured. At the head of eavh of the 
ten well-organized districts are women ot 
recognized executive ability. The young 
women of the Epworth Leagues of New 
England are to have a table, and the young 
men are to conduct a “country store.” 
Among the other interesting teatures are 
an ex-patients’ table, a doctors’ wives’ 
table, and a ‘colonial exhibit.” The 
heads of these various departments torm 
an executive committee which has held 
some enthusiastic meetings during the past 
four months. Some of our most successful 
business men are actively connected with 
this fair. One of them, an enterprising 
wholesale merchant, has given up his 
annual fall vacation in order that he may 
devote himself to this work. Another has 
turned his office into a fair headquarters, 
and attends to his own private business 
before and after business hours. Many 
others are making almost, or quite, as 
great sacrifices. We mention these things 
in order that our readers may know that 
this is no small undertaking, and that 
connected with it are some most influen- 
tial men and women. 

The need of this new Hospital is no 
longer a debatable question among well- 
intormed people. In the present building, 
with only fourteen beds,in a little more 
than five years nearly one thousand 
patients have been tenderly cared tor, and 
out of this number only thirty have died. 
Many have come with rebellion in their 
hearts, as well as pain in their bodies, and 
have gone forth healed and filled with 
peace. Some of the great doctors have 
given public and unmistakable testimony 
as to the nsed of such a hospital. Dr. 
Edward Reynolds says: ‘‘A very large 
and vacant field otf important work is 
lying expectant and waiting for this par- 
ticular kind of a hospital.” Dr. Maurice 
H. Richardson says: “It we had a Dea- 
coness Hospital ten times the size of this 
one, it could easily be kept tuJl. I am 
much pleased to learn of the plans tor en- 
largement. The uew location is a good 
one.” Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait says: ‘“ The 
Deaconess Hospital, with its possibility for 
personal acquaintance and with the op- 
portunity it affords tor painstaking care, 
can do a work in special cases which the 
great hospitals cannot do. I should not 
improve My opportunity if I did not say 
that the work done by this Hospital is en- 
titled to the highest consideration.” 

This Hospital has been a blessing to min- 
isters and their families. No minister ever 
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receives a bill trom the New England Dea- 
coness Hospital unless he insists upon it. 
It he has a good salary, and wants to pay, 
the money is used tor the care of some one 
who cannot pay. Our preachers have 
shown their appreciation by subscribing 
$5,000 toward the new enterprise. Our lay- 
men ought now to come torward and make 
it possible to erect the entire building at 
once as a Twentieth Century Thank Offer- 
ing memorial. What more beautitul thing 
could they do? But in the meantime, 
while those of larger means are getting 
ready to act, let every one who reads these 
words send a contribution either of money 
or of that which can be turned into money. 





A Notable 


HE dedication of Wesley Church at 
Springfield is an event of more than 
ordinary importance. It marks the out- 
come ot many months and indeed years ot 
anxious thought and prayer. The State St. 
Church, with a large property, was finan- 
cially weak, while St. Luke’s edifice was 
entirely inadequate to the wants of that 
growing society. It made the future ot 
Methodism in that part of the city a serious 
and embarrassing question. The problem 
has been wisely solved by the two societies 
coming together and uniting to build the 
present elegant, commodious and conven- 
ient edifice. The patience, perseverance and 
wisdom of the pastor, Dr. C. F. Rice, are 
worthy of all praise, while the people have 
indicated a true Christian spirit by sur- 
rendering individual preferences tor the 
sake ot a common good. The beautiful 
edifice stands upon the broadest and best 
street in the city, in a growing section, and 
is easily accessible from any quarter by 
electric cars. The movement is strictly in 
keeping with the spirit of the age. Con- 
centration is being adopted in every line of 
lite. More work at less expense can surely 
be done by the church uuder present condi- 
tions than it was possible tor both societies 
to do as in the past. The danger is that 
individual members will become merged 
in the mass and so lose their sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. That, however, is an 
evil not inevitable. The service of dedica- 
tion gave opportunity of hearing two of the 
strong men of Methodism. The sermon of 
Bishop Andrews was a remarkable illus- 
tration of physical vigor, intellectual force, 
and spiritual power. The great audience 
was protoundly moved as he eniorced the 
need of taith in God. In the evening Dr. 
Upham deeply impressed the people as he 
showed that the church stood for vastly 
more than money value. The success of 
this enterprise is a rebuke to those who are 
constantly crying, ‘The tormer days were 
better than these.’’? No doubt the scenes ot 
former days will, be remembered with 
delight. A change has come, but it is a 
change for the better, and it only remains 
tor the church to use its superior advan- 
tages with as much fidelity as the tathers 
used theirs. It is also an example that may 
well be tollowed by other societies. There 
is no loss, but a distinct gain, when two 
weak societies unite their forces, and put 
themselves in a position to impress the 
community that they have something to 
offer rather than that there is something 
they seek. 


Event 





Our readers are reminded that the first 
meeting for the season of the Boston Meth- 
odist Social Union occurs next week, with 
addresses by Dr. W. F. Oldham and Rev. 
E. J. Helms. Both speakers have a genius 
for getting at the truth of subjects upon 
which they speak, and of presenting it 
with unusual vigor and force. We earnestly 
advise our people in the city and suburbs 
to attend this meeting. 
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PERSONALS 


— We are gratified to report that Mrs. 
Bishop Cranston, who has been seriously 
ill for several weeks, is rapidly improving. 


—We are happy to announce that Rev. 
Dr. W. F. Oldham will preach in the 
Methodist Church at Newton, Sunday 
morning, Oct. 20. 


— A pleasant call was received last week 
from that “prince of good tellows,” Rev. 
Dr. S. P. Cadman, of Brooklyn. He had 
been down to Saco, Me., to help out the 
cause ot prohibition — just like him. 


— Rev. Joseph Stevens, D. D., brother of 
the late Dr. Abel Stevens, the historian of 
Methodism, died at his residence in Jersey 
Shore, Pa., Oct. 2. He was a retired clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Church, and was 
84 years old. 


—The memorial services for President 
McKinley in Syracuse, N. Y., have been 
published in pamphlet form, thus preserv- 
ing and giving to the public the very fine 
eulogy delivered by Chancellor Day of 
Syracuse University. 


— The Southwestern Christian Advocate ot 
Oct. 10 devotes nearly two columns in its 
leading editorial to the report of a reception 
given to President F. H. Knight, of New 
Orleans University. Dr. Knight is very 
cordially received, and is making a favor- 
able impression. 


— Dr. George B. Hyde, of Nilao, Mexico, 
who has been in Vermont with his family 
tor the summer, called at this office last week 
on his return to his work. Dr. Hyde is a 
self-supporting medical missionary, with a 
very large work among the natives. He 
hopes at an early day to establish a mis- 
sionary hospital. 


—*The World betore Abraham’”’ is the 
fitting title of Prot. H. G. Mitchell’s new 
volume just received. The book contains 
the result of the comprehensive and critical 
studies of the author for many years, and 
will challenge the serious and candid 
attention of Biblical scholars everywhere. 
The work will receive careful attention 
in our columns. 


— Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, of Hanson 
Place Church, Brooklyn, does things ona 
large scale. Sunday, Oct. 6, he received 96 
into a church already having a membership 
ot nearly 2,300. With all this church work 
upon him, he finds time to respond to some 
of the many invitations to speak elsewhere. 
Oct. 19 he addresses the Epworth League 
convention of Northern New York at 
llion; Oct. 24 he is to address a League 
convention at Newark, N. J.; and Nov. 12 
he is booked to speak before the Federation 
ot Churches at Rochester, N. Y., Governor 
Odell presiding. He has a unanimous 
invitation to return to Hanson Place for the 
sixth year. 


—A fresh volume of nearly one hundred 
pages comes to our table entitled, ‘* The 
Moral Universe,” trom the pen of Rev. 
George W. King, Ph. D., of Trinity Church, 
Worcester. The book consists of four 
sermons which were preached by Dr. King 
in a series on successive Sunday evenings 
during a revivalinhischurch. It will re- 
ceive early attention in our Book Table. 


— A pretty home wedding occurred at the 
parsonage in North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, when Miss Mabel V. 
Hatch, eldest daughter ot Rev. C. T. Hatch, 
pastor of our church at North Grosvenor 
Dale, was united in marriage with Mr. 
Everett C. Lewis, the superinteadent of the 
Sunday-school of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Medtord, Mass. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. J. I. Barthol- 
omew, D. D., presiding elder of Norwich 
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District. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis will make 
their home at 64 Water Street, Medford. 


—A note, written by Rev. T. W. Bishop 
trom London, Oct. 4, says: ‘*‘ We expect to 
sail tor home, Oct. 12.”’ 


— We are gratified to learn that Rev. 
C. M. Charlton, ot Bethel, Vt., son of Rev. 
E. C. Charlton, ot Gloucester, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt a chaplain 
in the United States Navy. 


—It was from Stepney Church, a land- 
mark of old London of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, just destroyed by fire, that the present 
Bishop of London, A. F. Winnington In- 
gram, was recently appointed by King 
Kd ward. 


— A cablegram from London to the New 
York Tribune, bearing date of Oct. 12, states 
that Bishop Hartzell has left England for 
East Africa, that he will organize a new 
Conference at Umtali, Rhodesia, on Nov. 8, 
and that he has quite recovered trom his re- 
cent attack of malarial tever. f 


— The many friends of Rev. W. H. Mar- 
ble, pastor of Parker St. Church, Lawrence, 
wiil be glad to hear that he is now, after his 
recent seven weeks’ illness with typhoid 
fever, gradually recovering his health, and 
expects to be in his accustomed place in the 
pulpit the first Sunday in November. 
Since August Mr. Marble’s pulpit has been 
supplied by different brethren in the vicin- 
ity, principally by Rev. Samuel Jackson, 
ot Melrose Highlands. 


~ Ex-Mayor Emery. ot Washington, D.C., 
died last Saturday, aged 83 years. He was 
one o the most d stinguished and honored 
ot the older residents of the capital. He 
wasi\for a number of years president of the 
Second ‘National Bank. He had been pres- 
ident of the boardljof trustees oi the Metro- 
politan Methodist Church, a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution, regent and vice- 
chancellor of the American University, 
and a trustee of Dickinson College. 


— The home ot Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe A. 
Fifield in Methuen was the scene of an un- 
usually interesting gathering and ceremony 
last week when their only daughter, Miss 
Martha Adelia, wes wedded to Rev. Ben- 
son Perley Wilkins, the Methodist pastor 
at Smithtown, N. H., the officiating clergy- 
man being Rev. George H. Spencer, of 
Newton Centre, with Rev. W. J. Wilkins, 
ot Raymond, N. H., father of the bride- 
groom, assisting. Over one hundred guests 
were present. The happy pair were 
remembered with many choice gifts; and 
aiter a wedding tour in Maine and New 
Hampshire, will settle at Smithtown, the 
place of Mr. Wilkins’ pastorate. 


— On Sunday, Oct. 20, at 2 p.M.,in the 
chapel ot the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, 202 West Newton St., there will 
be unveiled a beautitul memurial window 
for the late Mrs. V. A. Cooper, who entered 
into rest Dec. 10, 1894. The design of the 
window (which was made by Tiffany of 
New York) is ** Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,” from Hotmann’s painting. Mrs. 
Cooper spent the last eight and a half years 
oft her suffering life in teaching the Little 
Wanderers. Her last anxiety on earth was 
to know who would give them spiritual in- 
struction after she was gone. She left it as 
a legacy to her daughter, Miss Hattie, who 
had been her helper, and she is still car- 
rying it on. This window is a tribute 
frcom Dr. Cooper and his daughter to Mrs. 
Cooper’s memory. Rev. E. M. Taylor, 
D. D., her pastor at Winthrop St., Miss 
Sara B. Fay, one of the managers, and Dr. 
Edward L. Clarke, D. D., ot the Central 
Congregational Church, will speak and the 
children will sing at the exercises on Sun- 
day. 
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BRIEFLETS 





At the semi-annual meeting of the Con- 
ference Bureau of Entertainment of the 
New England Conterence, held on Mon- 
day, Oct. 14, it was unanimously voted to 
hold the next session of the Conference in 
St. Mark’s Church, Brookline. 





We earnestly warn our ministers against 
the attractive offers for personal invest- 
ment in securities, which they are receiv- 
ing from certain business firms in the 
West. We have no confidence in these busi- 
ness propositions, and believe that the peo- 
ple who are induced to purchase such 
securities will come to speedy grief. We 
have had repeated occasion to warn minis- 
ters against matters of this kind, and in 
almost every instance our apprehensions 
have been justified in an unmistakable 
sequence. If preachers have small savings 
to invest — as we hope they may have — 
let them use co-operative banks or savings 
banks, and in all cases consult laymen of 
well-earned business reputation and judg- 
ment. 





It is impossible tor those who do not live 
in New England to understand the grave 
problems that -are thrust upon all Prot- 
estant churches and enterprises by the 
rapid foreignization of our cities and 
towns. President Capen refers to it torce- 
tully in an address at the American Board 
meeting, last week, in saying: ‘‘ Not only 
have there been great changes in the popu- 
lation of our cities, but there have been 
equally great changes in the country dis- 
tricts. New England was for many years 
the main financial support of the Board, 
yet large sections of it are now controlled 
by the Irish, French Canadians and other 
foreigners who have no interest in foreign 
missionary work.”’ 





The California Christian Advocate says 
“The $100,000 endowment for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, stimu- 
lated by the conditional 
offer of $25,000 by Mrs. 
Hough, sister of the late 
Jay Gould, has been raised. 
Mrs. Hough now tenders 
$40,000 toward another 
$100,000, conditioned upon 
the whole amount being 
raised.” 





That in New England, 
historically the stronghold 
of Congregationalism, that 
body is just now suffering 
significant loss and deci- 
mation, is shown by the 
advance statistical report 
which the secretary of the 
National Congregational 
Council has just given out. 
It appears that the church- 
es in New England,in the 
last three years, have 
shrunk $176,846 in benefi- 
cence. The loss in Sunday- 
school membership in the 
same time is 9,822. But the 
most noteworthy and por- 
tentous fact is that there 
has been a loss in the mem- 
bership of the young people’s societies 
in New England in the short space ot 
three years ot 15,653. This is the more re- 
markable, significant and prophetic when 
itis recalled that these organizations had 
their beginning among us, and have been 
so Signally cultivated. It seems that a re- 
action so decisive is likely to be cumulative 
in the next three years. 

| Continued on Page 1344, | 
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An Occasion of Unusual Interest 


UNDAY evening, Oct. 13, was a season 

of unusual interest and gratification 

to the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Temple Street, this city, it being the time 
when Hon. Edward H. Dunn formally pre. 
sented to the church an elegant organ, and 
marking also the re opening of the reno- 
vated, remodeled and greatly beautified 
edifice. The auditorium of the church has 
been so changed as to be hardly recogniz- 
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able at first sight. The painting is pure 
white throughout, though the woodwork of 
the new organ has the appearance of ma- 
hogany. A handsome new balcony has 
been built for the accommodation of 
organ and choir, at the right of the pulpit 
and nearly on a level with it, while the old 
organ loft in the gallery at the rear of the 
auditorium affords space tor quite a large 
number of new pews. New carpets of a 





FIRST METHODIST MEETING HOUSE IN BOSTON 


This church was built in 1795 


“’T was down in that Alley, despised and alore, 
They laid in old Boston the first corner-stone ; 
There raised their first temple, poor indeed to the eye, 
Yet accepted by Him whoruleth on high.” 


bright hue and an outfit of new, glittering 
chandeliers complete an attractive picture. 
A large audience was present to enjoy the 
services. Rev. Franklin Hamilton, the 
pastor, was assisted by Dean M. D. Buell, 
ot the School of Theology. There was a 
large chorus choir ot young ladies ahd gen- 
tlemen who sang with fine effect. After 
appropriate devotional exercises the pastor 
invited Captain John S. Damrell, chairman 
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of the committee on repairs, to present a 
report. Capt. Damrell, who has been so 
long officially connected with this church, 
made an ornate and exhaustive statement. 
Mr. Dunn followed with a brief address, 
modest, fitting and tender, in which he 
presented the church with a deed of the 
organ. He said, in substance: Music 
bas had a large place in the services of the 
church, and there has been great cLange 
and advance within the last century. In 
the first Methodist Church in Boston, lo- 
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cated in ‘* Methodist Alley,’’ there was no 
organ. The structure was but little better 
than a carpenter shop, with a sanded floor 
and no pews. But those early Methodists 
knew how to make “music unto the 
Lord,” even if they had no musical instru- 
ments except a tuning-fork. Their singing 
ot the songs of salvation was so hearty avd 
inspiring that people passing by the open 
door of the church were attracted, came in 
to listen, and accepted the Saviour of 
whom they heard. When he began to go to 
ehurch in Boston,in Hanover St., instru- 
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mental music had been introduced —- two 
violins, a bass viol and a trombone. When 
the first organ—a crude affair costing $600 — 
was placed in a Methodist church in 

Boston, some good people believed it 

wrong, and Jeft the church on that ac- 

count. We see from this fact what 

great changes have taken place and 

that all have been tor the best. He did 

not weot this church to lack in any- 

thing tbat would contribute to the en- 

richment of its service, and theretore 

he had found great pleasure and grati- 

fication in the construction ot the new 
organ. He presented it to the church 
in memory of a young man who was 
once a member of the Sunday-school, 

but who was many years ago called to 

a higher service. Though he did not 
mention the name of the young man, 

all knew that he referred to his only 

son and child of fragrant memory — 
Danforth Richardson Dunn.. Both he 

and Mrs. Dunn, who waa present, were 
deeply affected at this reference, and 

the entire audience were tenderly im- 

pressed. 

Capt. John 8S. Damrell, president of 
the board of trustees of the church, in 
receiving the gift referred to the son as_ 
a delighttul member of the Sunday- 
school in the church when he was su- 
perintendent, and said that he was a 
young man of unusual charm of lite 
and character, a young man who could 
kay of a truth to his father, as he did in 
his dying hour,‘ Father, I have never de- 
ceived you.”’ 

The pastor then read a very fine poem 
written by Capt. Damrell and printed on 


the program, upon ** The Mission of Music,” 
(respectfully dedicated to Edward H. 
Dunn). The tollowing are the two las 
stanzas: 


And as the organ’s diapason rings 

Through aisle and chancel, may our grateful 
hearts 

Burst forth in prayer that ever blessing brings 

For a gift such wealth of song im- 
parts. 

For him whose generous heart and open hand 

_Outspeak in every full, sonorous chord ; 
For him, who shares the means at his com- 


mand, 
To aid the praise of Him by all adored. 


“For him whene’er beneath the master’s hand 
The willing keys unlock the waiting throats, 
And at the skilled musician’s firm command, 
Invoke a biessing in their tuneful notes, — 
May all his days be one majestic theme 
hose numbers ever heavenward ascend 
In rhythmic cadence, harmony supreme, 
Swelling in grand crescendo to the end.” 


The organ is inclosed in a beautiful 
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sycamore frame, closely resembling 
mahogany, the outside pipes being 
silver white, relieved with gold, and 
tbe movable keyboard occupying a 
position in the front of the choir 
gallery. It was built by the Hutch- 
ings-Votey Organ Company of this 
city, and is a first-class modern three- 
manual electric instrument, having 
about 1,500 pipes, 52 stops, and 15 
combination pedals, costing about 
$7,000. It has been erected under the 
supervision of the organist of the 
church, Mr. F. W. Briggs. The sing- 
ing by the choir of Gounod’s “Send 
out Thy Light,” which tollowed, 
showed the kind of organ music the 
worshipers at this church are to enjoy. 
Dean Buell led in the service of conse- 
cration. Surely the donor of the organ 
learned anew, as he received during 
the services and at their close the 
gratetul appreciation of the people, 
that it is indeed “ more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

We append, in connection with the 
electros of this ancient church, a 
sketch that will be of helpful interest : 

In July, 1790, Jesse Lee preached on 
Boston Common. In the summer of 
1792 the first Methodist society of Bos- 
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ton was organized. The first Methodist meet- 
ing-house in Boston was the ** Old Methodist 
Church in Hanover Avenue, late Methodist 








NORTH RUSSELL ST. CHURCH 


Alley.” The corner-stone of this humble 
wooden chapel was laid by Rev. Jesse Lee, 
August 28, 1795. The chapel was dedicated 
by Rev. George Pickering, May 15, 1796. 
In October, 1828, the society gave up this 
home, which became thereafter a carpen- 
ter’s shop until it was destroyed by fire. 
The people in the meantime had erected a 
substantial brick church on North Bennet 
Street. The corner-stone of the North 
Bennet Street Church was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies, April 30, 1828, the ad- 
dress being made by Rev. John N. Maffitt. 
At this dedicatory service asad and terri- 
tying accident occurred through the col- 
lapse of a portion of the church floor. 
Many of those present were injured seri- 
ously, two afterwards dying from their in- 
juries. At the time, this catastrophe was 
ascribed by some of the people to the 
agency of the witches. In September, 1849, 
the society purchased trom the Unitarians 
the commodious and historic Cockerel 
Church on Hanover Street. In 1873 the 
people again removed trom this Hanover 
Street Church of glorious memory to the 
present place of worship on Temple Street. 
Here they united with the Methodist peo- 
ple who formerly had worshiped on North 
Russell Street, and seven years before had 
purchased from the Grace Protestant Epis- 
copal Church society the property and 
building now in use. The two church 
societies thus combined were known 
hencetorthas the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Boston. 

Old First Church has had a memorable 
past, and has stood pronouncedly for the 
essential and life-giving principles which 
have distinguished our Methodism in its 
entire history. Especially has it been 
known as arevival and garuering church. 
Perhaps the most remarkable revival in its 
history occurred under the pastorate of 
Rev. James Porter, D. D., who called to his 
assistance Rev. J. N. Maflitt, of noted fame. 
A remarkable spiritual harvest tollowed, 
and from June, 1841, to June, 1842, 530 per- 
sons were received on probation, most of 
wbom gave permanent and satisfactory ev- 
idence ot the thoroughness of their conver- 
sion. Few churches in the whole connec- 
tion are blessed with soable, devout, gener- 

[Continued on Page 1344,) 
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MINISTER IN 
HIS WORK 


An address to Boston University School of Theology, 
Matriculation Day, Oct. 9, 1901.] 


REV. WALLAGE MACMULLEN, D. D. 


ONSIDER our work in three of its 
phases: First, as 


A Servant 


We are sworn and accredited servants ot 
God and man. Let me name three quali- 
ties which should characterize us as such: 

l. Jndustry. Weare masters of our own 
time to a large degree. We have no human 
overseer, manager, superior, to rebuke our 
laziness and prod us on to diligence. The 
days have no allotted tasks which must be 
systematically done in order to our ecclesi- 
astical standing. Our places ot study have 
in them lounges as well as desks, books in 
which we may lazily browse as well as 
books with which we must enthusiastically 
or doggedly wrestle. Elaborate idling, or 
strenuous toil, may fill our mornings —- 
perhaps a combination of the two. We 
have spasms of earnest study with good 
results, and then weary waiting until the 
stagnant pool of our purpose is again 
stirred by some pressing duty. When 
Lonytellow was at work on “ Evangeline” 
he wrote in his diary, partly as a bit of self 
condemnation: ‘‘ I am convinced that it is 
often sheer laziress when a poet refrains 
from writing because he is not in the 
movd. Until he begins he can hardly 
know whether he is in the mood or not. It 
is reluctance to the manual labor of re- 
cording one’s thoughts; perhaps to the 
mental labor of setting them in due order.”’ 
That is a bit of truth as useful toa preacher 
as to a poet, and especially to an itinerant 
preacher. There is danger in our system 
that our times of toil shall become less 
frequent, and we get to depend upon those 
early products torced trom our hearts and 
brains at a time when the inexorable re- 
turn of Sunday and the absence of even 
the rudiments of a “barrel”? kept our 
dawdling impulses at bay. A perpetual 
diligence —how we need it! Aside from 
the incentive to it in the prospect of a well- 
stored and trained mind which, like a 
trained dog to use Huxley’s figure, is “ al- 
ways at heel,” there is the stern demand of 
conscience. 

It is useful sometimes to regard the 
church we may serve, not as our force or 
our field, but simply as our employer, to 
which our time and honest toil belong. 
We have no more right to waste its prop- 
erty holdings in us than to rifle the pockets 
ot its members. Moreover, God is our task- 
master. Our call to the work is His appeal 
to our powers, and the appeal has moved 
us with high joy. Before us as the skilled 
laborers in His vineyard He sets great 
tasks. Our acceptance of them is our 
pledge of industry. Of course there are 
times when the mind like the soil gets ex- 
hausted. Such exhaustion must be guard- 
ed against by wise mental husbandry. 
We must vary the seed we drop in the 
waiting depths. And sometimes the soil 
must lie tallow. But there is a difference 
between carefully planned rotation in 
crops, and casually dropping seeds blown 
by the passing winds; and a difference be- 
tween fallow ground awaiting the plow, 
and a bedraggled field in which weeds and 
briers hold undisputed sway ; a difference 
between a caretully-planned system in 
study, including variety and rest, and a 
slipshod lack of method made up of 
dreaming and neglect. To depend upon 
natural fluency is a common temptation. 
Fluency unsupported by constant study 
will never give those wrestling thews 
which throw the world. It is a fatal snare. 
The end thereof is innocuous mediocrity. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


—_—- 
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Other useful qualities may save the merely 
fluent speaker from complete ministerial 
failure, but they will not long delude peo- 
ple into regarding him as a preacher. 

Let us settle upon “industry” as a ne- 
cessity for the most effective service. 
2. Honesty. Attend to the ethics of our 
work. We will begin our ministry with 
our ideal of what a sermon should be. Let 
us assume it to be as lofty as is demanded 
by the dignity of our work; then how 
often, how earnestly, shall we attempt to 
be true to the ideal? Tonce heard a prom- 
inent ecclesiastic advise young preachers 
to make one great sermon a month and 
between times fill in with easy talks. I 
put over against that advice an address I 
heard from Himilton Mabie. He pointed 
out the literary righteousness of the great 
masters of speech — not their habit of deal- 
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ing with ethical themes, but their ethical 
habit of doing their best work with every 
theme; and he urged preachers to do like- 
wise. Which was the honest inan, the 
preacher or the man of letters? How can 
we in conscience urg® artisan and merchant 
to be honest in toil and tradeif we slight 
our own work? It mechanics scamped 
their work in the world ot material as often 
as preachers do theirs in the world of truth, 
the industrial output would be sadly dam- 
aged and explosions and wrecks would be 
morecommon. To offer less than our best 
is neither courteous nor honest with any 
congregation. That our sermons will vary 
is ot course true; but the differences in 
them will be caused by theme or by cir- 
cumstances. No change in these is any 
warrant tor change of purpose in us. We 
will never have a congregation which will 
not need our best. We serve a Master who 
gave His life tor men. 

And this matter of honesty involves ab- 
solute loyalty to truth itself. We must 
distinguish between zeal for truth and zeal 
for cur own opinion. As our search for 
truth continues we may find our opinions 
seriously damaged. And if so, our changed 
convictions will demand that we cease 
repeating old stereotyped opinions, even 
though they may seem necessary parts ot 
favorite sermons. Faith brought to the 
test of fact will often receive a shock, but 
will survive it it be genuine. It is our 
business to possess for ourselves and help 
to produce in others a reasonable faith. 
This cannot be done if we trifle with truth. 
Between our convictions and our state- 
ments there must be absolute harmony. If 
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not, our insincerity will at last kill our 
own taith and throw into dangerous confu- 
sion the taith of some thoughtful souls to 
whom we speak. 

And a word may be required about hon- 
esty to other speakers and thinkers. Prot. 
Mahaffy ot Dublin, in a little book called 
“The Decay ot Preaching,’ says: ‘ The 
wholesale plagiarism which must be per- 
mitted the overtasked preacher lowers his 
standard of honesty until it falls below 
that of his secular neighbor.’’ Now the 
good professor is too charitable in his con- 
clusion. Wholesale stealing not only 
lowers the standard of honesty —it de- 
stroysit. The wholesale thief cannot have 
even a vestige of honesty left in his stand- 
ards. But the professor’s assumption 
that the overtasked preacher is always an 
unmitigated thief, is impudent. Perhaps 
it was prompted by the ministerial customs 
ot his own dear land where MSS. sermons 
in clear handwriting are advertised for 
sale, price varying according to their intel- 
lectual quality. The whole subject ot 
plagiarism is too big for discussicn. In 
what it consists, where it begins, are some- 
what difficult questicns. But each soul 
intallibly knows when it sullies itself. 
The temptations are often strong. The 
danger is always great. In the ministry, 
it nowhere else, intellectual parasitism 
means the loss of power, of self-respect, 
and the gradual atrophy of conscience. 

3. Sympathy. We cannot give our best 
service unless we are genuinely and in- 
tensely interested in those we serve. Those 
particular specimens of humanity with 
whom we have to do may seem uninterest- 
ing, yet the clear recognition of their value 
in the eyes of God, their brotherhood with 
us in Jesus Christ, their needs and their 
destiny must be with us an abiding thing. 
itven their sins, repellent though these 
may be, are to be reasons for our absorbing 
interest in them. As a physician may be 
supposed to be fascinated by tumors and 
fevers and broken hones, so should a 
preacher, if like Him who was so con- 
stantly in loving, saving intimacy with 
publicans and sinners, be attracted by the 
sins of men and stirred into unselfish, 
yearning sympathy. It wecan create the 
impression among those we are set to 
serve that we actually have for them this 
genuine, vital sympathy with them in their 
experiences, we will, in that measure, have 
increased our power over them. It is a 
reputation not necessarily dependent upon 
the quantity of pastoral work we do, but 
rather upon its quality ; upon the spirit we 
habitually manifest in our contacts ; upon 
the prevailing tone of our speech. Young 
and old, the vigorous and the weary, the 
joyous and the sad, must feel that the 
preacher is interested in their aftairs and 
be attracted to him because of this simple, 
self-forgetting humanity. So will his 
preaching gain in power. The truth will 
be spoken in love. It is related of Buddha 
that once he meta monster, raging terribly, 
shaking the hills and forests with his voice. 
The monster approached to tear him in 
pieces, but he looked up and said, “ Poor 
friend, I love even thee.” As he spoke the 
monster shrank and became a dove which 
circled round his head, singing, ‘“ Hate 
hath no harm for love, and love unarmed is 
master of every evil.” 

Secondly, consider the minister as 


A Seer 


1. Our Habit. Theological knowledge 
is no substitute for personal vision of God. 
It may be useful in giving orderly state- 
ment of what we see, but it cannot make 
good a lack of insight. Emerson quotes 
from the Arabic that a philosopher and a 
mystic were talking about each other. The 
philosopher said, ‘‘ What he sees I know ;” 
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and the mystic said, ‘‘ What he knows I 
see.” Information about God we need; 
vision of God we must have. And this 
immediate perception should be a purpose 
and attitude ot the soul. The intellectual 
training, the accumulation of the treasures 
ot history and philosophy, the ability to 
range the fields of truth and arrange the 
growths they yield in attractive and usetul 
forms, the power to marshal words and so 
order them that they may give effective 
pictures of vividly-perceived truth —all 
these are secondary and tributary to the 
purpose and power to see God. The occa- 
sional glimpses which may be sately 
counted on by every earnest follower ot 
His Son, are suggestive ot what should be 
a common experience of the appointed 
leaders of His people. I have not furgotten 
that Dr. Upham used to say to us at Drew 
that many of the people in the pews would 
be looking up at us trom week to week 
with this unspoken question in their hearts, 
‘* Man, have you seen God this week?” To 
see Him should bean unquenchabhle pas- 
sion, an unshaken purpose, a dominating 
regulative principle of all our activities. 
Not an occasional religious act confined to 
our hours of formal devotion — but a habit. 
All things, all events — materials upon 
which the soul’s trained, inquisitive, ex- 
pectant eyes may fasten in their search for 
traces of God. We shall see, as we look out 
upon matter and men, what our training 
and impulse and attitude dictate. Ruskin 
on looking at a group of pines describes 
the different qualities and habits of 
vision in four beholders. The engineer 
studies their roots and brvods upon the 
mechanical laws illustrated by their 
methods of grip and brace. One has sug- 
gestion of vanished experiences and is at 
once lostin the memories the trees recall. 
One, an artist, is impressed by their fine 
grouping and shading otf colors and makes 
notes for future use. And one, listening to 
the wild wailing of the boughs, has his 
fancy stirred and peoples the grove with 


monsters and all manner of mythic, eerie’ 


shapes. Now whatever other quality may 
be in our vision as we broodingly peer 
upon universal] things with that “‘ inner eye 
which is the bliss of solitude,’ it must be 
spiritual. We are to look at nature not 
merely as manutacturer or artist or chemist 
may do, but with clear eyes which see back 
of force or beauty or elements— God. We 
may bescientific, esthetic or practical in our 
nature study, but we must be religious. 
Weare tolook at history not as the slow 
unfolding of forces mechanical and vital, 
with its great currents determined wholly 
by causes intellectual and social, as did 
Gibbon and Buckle, but as His story — the 
habits of the human mind and the nations 
ot men working out His will. If this 
become our fixed habit, made fruittul by 
earnest prayer and obedient will, we may 
have steady or at least frequent vision of 
God. 

It is not meet that we should be obliged 
to look back at divided seas, guiding fires, 
quaking mountains, avenging providences 
and redeemed captives in order to see God, 
as though His presence in human life were 
a matter of very ancient history. Nor that 
it should be necessary tor us with faith’s 
forward look to see opened graves, assem- 
bled nations, the great white Throne, as 
evidences that God is again to be con- 
cerned in human destiny. But about us 
now, in “the mi¢hty rhythmic life of the 
universe” and in the tumultuous move- 
ments of the world’s daily life, we should 
see ‘* Him who is invisible.” 

2. Our Need. Our service cannot be 
complete unless we see Him. We shall be 
keenly alive to the needs of the people we 
serve. Their sorrows, their plans, their 
fears, will become familiar items in our 
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experience. But to know the sum of their 
needs, and the measure of the service we 
are to render, we must live in the vision of 
God. God is the interpreter ot human souls 
as well as ot frowning providences. When 
George Eliot said that *‘God was incon- 
ceivable and immortality unbelievable, 
but that duty is absolute,” she was proba- 
bly sincere but certainly inconsistent. For 
duty ultimately has its reason and always 
has its measure in God. To serve people 
generously, honestly, we must see Him. 

And to keep brave in our service how 
necessary to see God! For we must look at 
sin, and often the sight gets wearisome and 
discouraging. Courage comes not by re- 
fusing to see the evil, but by not failing to 
see God. Carlyle and Emerson were once 
walking together in London, and the gruff 
Scotchman took the serene Concord phi- 
losopher through the slums. As_ they 
looked upon the terrible social and moral 
degradation, said Carlyle in grim tashion, 
‘**Now do you believe in the devil?” and 
Emerson replied, *‘ The more I see of the 
English people the better I like them.” 
That little scene revealed the limitations ot 
both philosophers. Emerson kept his se- 
rene taith by refusing to see the evil; 
Carlyle aJmost lost his faith by seeing 
nothing except the evil, for he thought of 
God rather as a stern task-master and ulti- 
mate judge than as a present Saviour. 
Said Lowell : 


* Poets as their heads grow gray 
Look from too far behind the eyes ; 
Too long experienced to be wise 
In guileless youth's diviner way, 
Life sings not now, but prophesies.” 


In his dedication of ‘‘ Under the Willows”’ 
to C. E. Norton he half-humorously, half- 
pathetically, pictures himself as toasting 
his toes betore his fire and looking wisttully 
at vanished dreams. Is it true that long ex- 
perience takes the song out of lite? Can 
we keep songful? Can we havea growing 
sense of vast need and recognize the small- 
ness of our personal impress upon it, and 
yet not let our passion to serve cool and 
die? Can we keep brave? Browning did. 
He had an undying interest in vital prob- 
lems. He faced the blackest sins, pursued 
sin into its lairs in depraved natures, stud- 
ied its most loathsome expressions, and 
then said : 


‘*Earth is not grey but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of bue, 
Do I stoop, I pluck a posy, 

Do I stop and stare, all's blue.” 


That was no thoughtless optimism. That 
was reasoned faith. He felt that since 
““God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” Isaiah had a discouraging minis- 
try. His commission was a crushing one. 
His very taithtulness made his people’s 
heart hard so that they could not hear the 
voice ot God nor taste the grace of God. 
Yet his stern warnings and threatenings 
did not deafen him to the music of God’s 
promises; the sight of the thunder clouds 
ot wrath did not shut out from view pic- 
tures of beauty. It the actual Jerusalem 
at his feet was recreant and corrupt, yet the 
ideal tuture Jerusalem cheered his eyes, 
appealed to him as God’s beacon to a 
storm-swept world, sat in fair majesty 
as the lawgiver and schoolmaster of the 
nations. We must see God it we would 
keep heart in our attempts to serve men, 
Thirdly, consider the minister as 


A Messenger 


Messengers ot God! How solemn and 
searching that office is! How difficult a 
thing to be! The truth which is so easily 
admitted in theory is so difficult to illus- 
trate in practice! Messengers ot God! 
That is to be true not merely in a general 
way. It is not merely a word descriptive 
of our total mission and ministry, but true 
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about its details. True ot our public speech 
trom week to week. True not only in a 
modified, secondary way, in the sense that 
we are to repeat God’s ancient messages, 
but true in a direct, primary way in the 
sense that we are to press into His presence 
day by day and hear Him speak. When 
we come before the people they should 
know that we have had intercourse with 
God. Very suggestive is that incident 
which Dr. Horton quotes in his ** Verbum 
Dei” of an eminent English preacher who 
set himself to notice those parts of his 
public speech which reaily produced an 
effect upon his hearers; and tound that 
those things which had really gone through 
the alembic of his own experience, which 
represented transactions between himself 
and God, were effective, and then set to 
work to change his ministry and order his 
speech on those lines. Now that means not 
that we are to be always telling what hap- 
pened to us when we first saw God face to 
face and were mastered by Him. If that 
were our business, then memory would be 
the most important element in our equip- 
ment. Phillips Brooks emphasized “ truth 
and personality” as the two elements in a 
preacher’s capital; but he did not mean 
that personal experience in the sense of 
personal incident was to be persistently 
thrusting itself to the fore. In his own 
sermons the perfect union of the two ele- 
ments is found. There is almost never a 
personal reference, and yet the rich and 
varied truth which he brought to men had 
evidently been strained through his per- 
sonal life. And it our preaching is to be 
vital, must not this always be true? Only 
by that method do our words become God’s 
messages and we become original media- 
tors between God and man. We may be 
enriched by all the truth men have heard 
and said, but we are not to merely repeat 
it. There is to be an immediate perception 
of the truth; a genuine, even though par- 
tial, understanding of its beauty, its mean- 
ing, its power; and a hearty surrender to 
its demands. We are to expect messages 
trom God for delivery to men. Let me 
Dame some tempers or attitudes of soul 
which may help us hear and speak the 
messages of God : 

1, Freedom. We must be untrammeled 
save by the bonds of God. It is one of the 
conditions of inspiration. Said bold Elijah, 
“As the Lord God ot Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall be neither dew 
nor rain these years, but according to my 
word.” His authority came trom his posi- 
tion: “ Betore whom I stand.” It is the 
attitude of a courier, strong of limb, fleet of 
toot, but above all girded, ready, alert, able 
to understand and carry the messages of 
God because owning no other allegiance. 
He wished no royal tavor and no ecclesi- 
astical endorsement. And the great proph- 
ets ot the seventh and eighth centuries be- 
fore Christ had the same attitude. Isaiah’s 
vision suggests this fundamental thing. 
Said God,*‘ Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” God could not send those 
who were not eager to go. That eagerness 
meant supreme concern for the truth ot 
God and supreme delight in the will of God. 
The message might not be in harmony 
with current prophetic tradition, it might 
not be palatable to ecclesiastical leaders 
nor to recreant people, but it was God’s. 
Those false prophets who felt the sting of 
Amos’ wrath and opposed Jeremiah were 
popular, but they were not true. They 
could not be because they were not tree. 
They were controlled by the will of the 
priests and the wish of the people. Only 
tree men can know and speak the will of 
the Highest. There is an abiding reciproc- 
ity treaty between truth and treedom. 

The Master promised freedom as a result 
of truth, and the whole history of thought 
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shows that truth is a gift of treedom. The 
books that have in them the vital quality, 
that belong to what De Quincey called “‘ the 
literature of power” as distinguished from 
‘*the literature of knowledge,” are from 
souls who have asserted their freedom; 
who, instead ot being tethered by some 
venerable products of thought, have tried 
to prove all things, even in familiar fields, 
and have dared to walk sometimes in lone- 
ly and dangerous territories in their search 
for the truth of God. Ged has a better 
chance to get the attention of a soul whose 
ears are not perpetually strained to hear 
the voices of the past. The ancient theo- 
logical speech may be true. It may have 
not merely historic value, as fitted to the 
necessities which were created by old con- 
troversies and old conditions, but perma- 
nent value because acknowledged to have 
been then necessary to the very life of our 
religion, and so be exceedingly dear. But 
however valuable and permanent, the old 
symbols are not adequate — not final. 
They, too, were “‘ new words in that grand 
credo which in prophet hearts hath burned,” 
but they were not the end of God’s speech. 
Real reverence to those magnificent Chris- 
tian creeds is commendable, but blind ad- 
herence is spurious reverence. ‘*‘ We make 
their truth our falsehood’? when we en- 
slave ourselves to the fathers’ words and 
are afraid to yield ourselves to the tathers’ 
free impulses. Weare to be, as they were, 
under the guidance of theSpirit. This does 
not at all mean license to sneer at the old 
statements. Under the Spirit’s guidance 
we may bring forth things old as well as 
new. Weare to be “ open-eyed conserva- 
tives,” as Principal Rainey has been de- 
scribed to be—to cultivate earnest, but 
discriminating, loyalty to the inheritance 
which the ages have brought us. Our very 
belief in the messages which God gave the 
fathers is a reason for our belief that He 
has revelations for us. It is a kind of trea- 
son to Him to get fearful of earnest, critical 
study of His word and life. Our faith in 
His presence demands that we welcome all 
scholarship. To believe in God in nature 
and God in general bistory, but not in God 
in the thinking of those who love Him, is 
heresy against the creed of the new cove- 
nant, insult to His loyal messengers, disbe- 
liet of His declared purpose. 

2. Earnestness. We must have intensity 
of spirit, earnestness of purpose, in order 
to get messages from God. There is a 
redemptive reason and purpose running 
through all His disclosures of Himself. 
Whatever blessed revelations we find in 
law-giver and prophet, poet and apostle, 
we find no merely dramatic displays and 
no mere attempts to gratify human curios- 
ity. God shows Himself in order to save 
men. Men and women were to get holi- 
ness, lite and power by seeing Him. And 
when He who is the consummation of 
revelation came, the same purpose is in all 
the vision of God He gave. He said that 
knowledge of God meant eternal life tor 
man. He came not merely that we might 
see more clearly life’s beauty and range, 
but that we “might Aave life and have it 
more abundantly.’’ 

Now God’s purpose in sending a knowl- 
edge ot His life and will must be still the 
same. And it we are to expect Him to 
entrust us with His messages we must 
surely have supreme as our purpose this of 
bringing souls to know and have His glori- 
ous life. The purpose will be threatened. 
It may have to fight for its life. Sometimes 
it does thus fight. God forbid it should 
ever die. We cannot carry His messages if 
we forget His longing. All things may 
serve in this supreme endeavor. Every 
torce of heart and brain and speech may 
make audible our purpose to bring men to 
God. But these must serve, never rule, 
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us. To charm men, entertain men, dazzle 
men — not these be our purposes. 

To preserve this passion for souls in its 
early freshness is difficult. There is such a 
variety of burdens and activities crowding 
upon the minister today. We do not pro- 
test against them. They may be necessary. 
And it may be possible in them all, and by 
means of them all, to give expression to the 
dominant Divine purpose. But they are 
dangerous. They absorb us, weary us, 
distract us, tempt us to think that service 
less than the highest will suffice. Moral 
reform, activity, humanitarianism, kind- 
ness and diligence cannot, must not, usurp 
the place belonging to this main passion — 
to put men in possession of an experience 
ot God. 

Many prophets have been saying in pul- 
pit and press that the coming revival, for 
which we are looking with wistful eyes, 
is to be ethical. It is a welcome prophecy, 
but it does not seem to compass the whole 
ot human need nor correctly interpret the 
wish of God. There isa kind of spiritual 
chill in the suggestion. God knows we do 
need a revival of ordinary every-day 
virtue. We need it among those who bear 
the name of the sinless Man. We need 
more justice, truthfulness, honorableness, 
clean, stainless righteousness in business, 
honesty and decency in politics, sincerity 
in society, brotherliness in all social and 
industrial relations. But the source and 
promise of these rare ethical flowers is the 
life of God in the soulof man. Christian- 
ity is a political plattorm, a business code, 
a comprehensive social science, but it is, 
first, union with God, and there is no im- 
provement — political, industrial, social — 
which will be permanent unless it is Chris- 
tian. Out of dedicated, obedient, God- 
filled, God-intoxicated lives will flow the 
refreshing streams of justice, mercy and 
truth. Our supreme business is to urge 
and help God’s Spirit to bring the life, the 
gift of the yearning, passionately-loving, 
redeeming Christ as basis and source of 
goodness. 

To do this honestly, not to say intensely, 
we must know in ourselves the blessed ex- 
perience. Experience is a part of our 
equipment. lt we need to discern the 
needs and prophecies of human life in per- 
sonal, social and political realms — need to 
in order to present Jesus Christ as the 
supply of all need and the fulfillment of 
all prophecy —how can we find a shorter 
route to such discernment than that of ex- 
perience? Our hungers and their food, our 
aspirations and their answers, our at- 
tempts and achievements, our failures and 
their causes, these are our torches, with 
some sparks of the “authentic fire” by 
which we may explore the ‘“‘dusky cave 
ot lite.”” Experience is far more than per- 
sonal treasure — it is personal equipment. 
Truth becomes mighty when it passes 
through the crucible of experience. 
Isaiah’s vision lay back of his ministry. 
Preachers may be eloquent like Apollos, 
philosophers like Paul, seers like John, but 
first of all they must be witnesses. 

And we may prize as much as we please 
the “rationale” of our blessed religion, 
and labor with wbatever power of insight 
and statement we possess to make clear its 
intellectual meanings, but we are not to 
forget that, logically and chronologically, 
the order ot the two elements is, first, that 
which is spiritual, and afterward that 
which is intellectual. The spiritual revela- 
tion of God’s Son in us is part of the ma- 
terial with which our intellectual power is 
to busy itself. Our convictions rest upon 
our life, and they remain real and valid 
even if we are unable to state them in ra- 
tional terms. Experience is fundamental 
to our success as messengers. The posses 
sion of it incites to speech and toil that 
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others may be blessed with like precious 
knowledge. Lewes, in his ‘* Introduction to 
Comite’s Philosophy,” says: “It is one of 
our noble human instincts that we cannot 
feel the glory and the power of a real con- 
viction without earnestly striving to make 
that conviction pass into other minds,” If 
that be true of an intellectual conviction, 
is it not true of a spiritual experience? 

This be our hunger—our prayer —to 
make men in purpose and life God’s chil- 
dren, and to make them gladly conscious 
that they are His. Our Methodist em- 
phasis on experience has not been over- 
done. Sometimes, indeed, we have seemed 
to give narrow definitions ot experience, 
and made it a thiug merely emotional 
instead of remembering that it includes the 
whole sum of life. It is not merely “ find- 
ing peace,” or ‘“‘ gaining assurance,” or 
getting “joy in believing.’”’ Every obedient 
volition, every unsullied motive, every 
captive thought, every loving impulse, is 
an item in it. But its basis is conscious 
union with God. And the existence and 
prevalence of it make the best defence and 
buttress of Christian truth. Says Dr. 
Gordon, in his ‘‘ New Epoch for Faith:” 
“Truths are anchored off shore; the shal- 
lows do not allow them tocomein. A new 
use of the grace of the Spirit, a fresh expe- 
rience under Him, is essential to the in- 
coming of those excluded truths. The 
flood tide of the Spirit is the only hope ot 
the believer.” 

And now, besides earnestness of purpose 
and life, we need earnestness of style in 
order that we may be effective message 
bearers of the King. Earnest style natu- 
rally results from earnest purpose. Said 
one student of speech, ‘“ Style is the roan.” 
That has a large measure of truth in it. 
What is characteristic of a man in spirit 
and purpose will appear in his speech. 
And whatever else be said of the style ot an 
ambassador of the Highest surely this 
should be said, “It is earnest.”” We are 
speaking ot the soul of a man’s style rather 
than of its budy; of its distinctive, per- 
meating flavor. All necessary attention 
may be given to the mechanics of speech — 
indeed, must be given in order that the 
soul may have a fit instrument for its use. 
Our message deserves all care in its state- 
ment. In France, where, by the remark- 
able provision of a man eighty years ago a 
prize ior virtue is given each year to some 
unknown, unambitious saint, these in- 
stances of simple, obscure goodness are 
celebrated by members of the French Acad- 
emy with all the literary beauty which 
makes their speech famous. If these bits 
ot moral beautyin poor man and woman 
deserve such setting, then surely the death 
of the Son of God and the appeals which 
come from the heart of God deserve in our 
statements of them whatever we may be 
able to bring of rhetorical strength and 
grace. Moreover, we can understand how 
all such elaboration of the power of speech 
is useful to the largest results. Abt Vogler 
recognized in his marvelous music, which 
was a very palace of sound, — 


“ The finger of God, 
A flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws that made them, 
And lo! they are.” 


And no analysis of the overpowering har- 
mony would be correct which failed to find 
in it that creative Divine element. But the 
finger of God could not have moved him in 
that way, the creative will which is indeed 
back of all the laws of harmony could 
never have spoken through him in that 
way, unless he had first learned the laws of 
harmony. All the mechanics of his art, all 
the patient, painful study ot musical rudi- 
ments lay back ot his musical masterpiece. 
So it is wise tor us — necessary tor us as 
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messengers of God —to labor honestly to 
make our speech sinewy, appealing, gra- 
cious. But always, whatever we may add 
ot rhetorical strength, literary beauty, or 
dramatic action, the dominant note of our 
speech should be intense earnestness. 

3. Loyalty to COhrist. He is God’s 
supreine message to men, and loyalty to 
Him is a reason tor God entrusting His 
truth to us. “*The Fact ot Christ” is the 
title of atresh, strong, little book troma 
Seotch minister. It is a good phrase to 
describe what should be the dominant 
thing in the life and message otf a preacher. 
It is the Point Lookout, from which high 
vantage-ground of observation, and from 
which alone, he may see in true perspective 
all the fields of truth. Loyalty to Christ 
is the clue to lead him through all the 
labyrinth of his studies. Christ is the 
starting point of a satisfactory theology, 
the glory of anthropology, the explanation 
of history, the spirit of prophecy. If 
such loyalty be tound in our otherwise 
competent intellectual guides, they are en- 
titled to confidence. The Biblical critic 
who passionately loves his Lord, deserves 
something better than scorn. The day that 
sees the work of criticism in no danger ot 
monopoly by His toes, and undertaken by 
the mightiest of His devout worshipers, 
should be prayed for and welcomed when 
it comes with glad acclaim. And that 
unswerving devotion to Christ which ought 
to characterize the student of the Bible 
surely belongs to the life and toil of God’s 
prophets. To receive Christ more perfectly 
into our own experience, to find in Him the 
pre-eminent and inexhaustible field for 
study, to declare Him with convincing 
clearness and ever-increasing fullness — 
be that our toil. It does not mean a meagre 
message. Christ is larger than all the com- 
plex life of our time and Lord of it all. 

With Him as our theme we not only go 
into tbe individual soul cursed by the sin, 
which has alienation from God as its secret 
and doom, with glad offer of forgiveness 
and cleansing and union, but we go into 


the life otf the race — tumultuous, seething, 


ambitious, foul — and with Him as solvent, 
precipitate, set tree and organize into 
poweriul ministering forces those social 
virtues tor which He has affinity and of 
which He is the perfect expression. With 
Him as King we are lifted above the dust 
and din of conflict and traffic, and are able 
to see the forces that are mightiest in his- 
tory and to predict the certain triumph of 
the causes which have God at their heart. 
To the preacher of Christ there is no tor- 
eign soil. All the ages ot time, all the il- 
limitable breadths of space, all the tair ‘and 
mysterious fields of life—personal and 
universal, temporal and immortal, intel- 
lectual, social and spiritual —are territo- 
ries of his King. Ah, no! With Christ for 
our theme we are not fettered in our 
thought, we are not in danger of becoming 
monotonous in our speech. We have 
rather the fullest treedom and a language 
various enough to satisty man’s life in all 


its manifold phases. Our Lord, our living. 


Lord, whose story is given us in the four 
Gospels, but given, too, in the march of 
events; whoshines in the lives of the saints 
and yields Himself to us in sweet con- 
verse; His Lordship and the proofs of it; 
His salvation, its present reality and ever- 
lasting issues; His presence, actual, 
mighty, making us into His image, putting 
upon us His marks, making our speech 
vital and saving, ordering the courses of 
history tor His glory —let these be the 
themes, or substance, or spirit, or aims of 
our preaching! Jesus Christ is the Alpha 
and Omega of our ministry. We may find 
our methods of study changing, old theo- 
ries becoming irksome and insufficient, old 
tabulations ot men and analyses of God 
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seeming narrow and impertinent, old hori- 
zons too near—all the old intellectual 
processes and results changing because we 
are alive and life has movement. Butif 
the eyes of our hearts have been opened, and 
we have seen Jesus, and He has given us 
peace, and touched our hurts with healing 
fingers, and beckoned to our aspirations 
and fired them, then along with all changes 
ot thought our hearts remain fixed and He 
gets nearer, dearer, mightier, as the years 
roll on. 

And now, brethren, may God who has 
called us to serve Him, and see Him, and 
speak for Him, strengthen us to serve with 
all honesty and tenderness ; make our eyes 
clear that we may see the Invisible ; open 
our ears and touch our lips that we may 
hear and tell the messages of pleading love 
and saving power ! 





LITTLE KINDNESSES 


You gave on the way a pleasant smile 
And thought po more about it; 
It cheered a life that was sad the while 
That might have been wrecked without it; 
And so tor the smile and its fruitage fair 
You’ll reap a crown some time — some- 
where. 


You spoke one day a cheering word, 
And passed to other duties ; 
It warmed a heart, new promise stirred, 
And painted a lite with beatties. 
And so for the word and its silent 
prayer 
You’ll reap a palm some time —some- 
where. 


You lent a hand to a fallen one, 
A lift in kindness given ; 
It saved a soul when help was none, 
And won a heart for heaven ; 
And so for the help you proffered there 
You'll reap a joy some time—some- 
where. 
—D. G. Bickers. 





A PRAYER* 
REV. SAMUEL E. HERRICK, D. D. 


ALMIGHTY GoD, OUR HEAVENLY FATHER: 


We bow before Thee this morning in sorrow 
that we cannot speak. Our eyes are dim 
and our hearts are heavy. But we know 
that Thou art ruling in the heavens and 
doing Thy pleasure among the inhabit- 
ants ot the earth, whatever may be the 
rage and wrath and wicked doings of the 
sons of men. 

But the depth ot our griet is also the meas- 
ure of our gratitude this morning. Thou 
hast revealed unto us the beauty of the 
Lord our God once more in the reflection 
of anobly completed human life. Thou 
hast made us to say with one heart, 
*“ Blessed is the man whom Thou choos- 
est.”” We thank Thee for one more shin- 
ing example of civic and domestic virtue, 
of self-effacing service, of conspicuous 
sacrifice, of unwavering fidelity to the 
Christian ideal ot manhood. 

We bless Thee that this realization has be- 
come to us now an inalienable possession, 
torever laid up to all the generations that 
shall come and go — a treasure and a joy 
torever, historic, permanent, indefectible ; 
tor the instruction of our youth, for an 
example to our citizenship, for a model to 
our rulers and governors, for the emula- 
tion ot all exalted character. 

And we bless Thee that already Thou hast 
made this tragedy a foil, by which to dis- 
play the beauty of righteousness, of noble 





* Offered at the memorial service for President Mc- 
Kinley in the Old South Vhurch, Boston, Sept. 19, 1901, 
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service, of patriotism, of domestic virtue, 
and no less the disgrace and turpitude of 
lawlessness and anarchy and selfishness. 

As thou dost set Thy brightest bow upon 
the blackest cloud, so upon this dark sor- 
row Thou hast already caused to shine 
torth the growing brotherhood of the 
world, the solidarity of humanity, the 
sympathy and inmost unity of the nations 
of mankind, 

Thou hast disclosed by this event not only 
the worst but the best things that lie hid- 
den in the depths of our human nature. 
The nation has been smitten with a com- 
mon horror, awakened to a common ad- 
miration. 

Thou has set our iniquities before Thee, our 
secret sins in the light of Thy counte- 
nance. At the same time Thou hast let 
Thy work appear unto Thy servants and 
Thy glory upon their children. 

And now we pray tor our whole nation — 
that this vision which Thou hast given 
us may not be lost. Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us all. Purify, 
chasten and exalt, through this experi- 
ence, our own Government and all the 
governments of the world. Make them 
increasingly the exponents of that king- 
dom ot God which is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Bless him whom Thou hast so manifestly 
called by a Providence superior to human 
suffrage to be the President of the United 
States. ‘* Let Thy hand be upon the man 
ot Thy right hand, upon the Son ot Man 
whom Thou madest strong tor Thyself. 
So shall we not go back from Thee.” 

We cannot voice the entreaty of our hearts, 
O Thou God, whose compassions tail not, 
tor the one stricken soul whose human 
protection is withdrawn, whose strong 
and beautiful staff is broken and lying in 
the dust. Out of the unquenchable devo- 
tion which she has known and in which 
she has reposed so long may she draw an 
all-sufficient interpretation of Thine own 
word, “* Thy Maker is thine husband.”’ 

And wilt Thou, who hast taught us to love 
our enemies, to bless them that curse 
us, todo good to them that hate us, and 
pray for them that despitefully use us and 
persecute us, have mercy upon the 
wretched man who has plunged a world 
into the depths of horror and of shame. 
Teach us to see light in Thy light, O Thou 
who saidst, ‘“‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Bring 
him to a sense of his unutterable turpi- 
tude. Give him once more the heart of a 
little child before the steady hand ot 
righteous law shall lead him out into the 
blazing light ot eternal judgment. 

Father of infinite mercy and righteousness, 
have compassion upon us all this day, as 
we are gathered about our beloved and 
honored dead. May we feel with new 
and deeper conviction that all live unto 
Thee. And may Thy peace which pass- 
eth all understanding hold us steadfast. 
And establish Thou the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who hath taught us to 
say unto Thee, ** Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 


— Congregationalist and Christian World. 





— Nothing repels the unconverted like 
the daily contact with those who protess 
Christianity and make it odious. Dr. Hor- 
ace Bushnell once said, ‘‘ We preach too 
much and live Christ too little.” There are 
those who go home from church saying, 
“What a capital sermon!” and _ then 
preach right against it by their sad incon- 
sistencies of conduct. They devour ser- 
mons, but with no growth in consistent 
godly living. — Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 
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THE FAMILY 


THE NEW CENTURY 
META E. B. THORNE. 


IN 


We stand on the summit of all the years ; 
Time’s wondertul heritage now is ours ; 
It has burst into bloom like the aloe 

flowers, 

And peerless in splendor to us appears. 


All the wealth that those who have gone 
before 
Have’ gathered from 
tailing mine, 
A warvelous treasure, a gift divine, 
For you and for me is safe in store. 


Truth’s never- 


Oh, well may we guard this, our sacred 
trust; 
By provident usage may we achieve 
A heritage richer than this, to leave 
To those who succeed us when we are dust. 


Poynette, Wis. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





Vainly we weep and wrestle with our sorrow — 
We cannot see His roads, they lie so broad ; 
But His eternal day knows no tomorrow, 
And life and death are all the same to God. 
— Celia Thaxter. 
- ° * 
Resignation is putting God between 
one’s self and one’s grief. —Madame Swetch- 


une. 
* 


* 

We have need to use all the common 
sense God has given us as well as all the 
grace. —John Wesley. 

e*« 

Earth for work, heaven for wages; this 
life tor the battle, another for the crown; 
time for employment, eternity tor enjoy- 
ment. — Guthrie. 

«**% 

It is easy to behold the Christ on the 
heights and in great enthusiasms. But 
our blind eyes must be anointed to behold 
the undeveloped, God-like possibilities 
awaiting our loyalty and service in the 
unclean beggar and in the abhorred task. 
— Trinities and Sanctities. 

* ® 7 

Only melted gold is minted; only mois- 
tened clay is molded; only softened wax 
receives the die; only broken and contrite 
hearts can take and keep the impress of 
heaven. If that is thy condition, wait be- 
neath the pressure of the Holy Spirit. He 
shall leave the image of Jesus upon thee. 
— Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

e*s 

The peace of him that has lived near to 
God is like the quiet, steady lustre of the 
lighthouse lamp, startling no one, ever to 
be found when wanted, casting the same 
mild ray through the long night across the 
maddest billows that curl their crests 
around the rock on which it stands.— F. W. 


Robertson. 


a" «% 


It is the sun that makes the shadows 
possible, beloved, do not forget that! So 
shalt thou learn the first of all needed les- 
sons for dark days! When it is midnight 
even, the sun has not gone out; the dark 
old earth has rolled its own bulk between 
its tace and the sun; it is dark because it is 
in its own shadow. How often, O my soul, 
hast thou turned thy back upon God, and 
mourned because thou wert in the dark- 
ness! Turn thee to the Light, my soul! 
Thy sun shall not go down, however dark 
the clouds above thee! Nay, as the moon 
and earth light each other because they face 
a common sun,so shalt thou give God’s 
reflected light to other souls in present 
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need, and thou thyself shalt see God’s light 
in their face when comes thy hour of dark- 
ness!— W. E. Barton, D. D. 


= * a 

Do not spoil the chime ot this morning’s 
bells by ringing only halfa peal! Do not 
say, ‘‘Hold Thou me up,’ and stop there, 
or add, “ But, all the same, I shall stumble 
and tall!”’ Finish the peal with God’s own 
music, the bright words of faith that He 
puts into your mouth: ** Hold Thou me up, 
and I shall be sate!’’— Frances Ridley 
Havergal. 

There are two kinds of people — some that 
live on the past, and some that live on the 
future. You never saw a person living 
upon the past all the time, and always 
talking about the past, that did not have a 
good many wrinkles on his brow. Instead 
of casting all their care on Him that careth 
for them, they are all the time thinking 
about their troubles. They go to a meeting, 
and when it is over they say, ‘* Wasn’t it 
splendid! I enjoyed it so much; [ torgot 
all my cares and all my troubles.” They 
laid their bundle down under the seat, but 
the moment the benediction was over they 
picked it up again. Remember that every- 
thing before the believer is glory.— D. L. 
Moody. 

* * * 

We expect immediate results. We wish, 
we plan, we pray, for them. Not God’s 
law, but the law ot our impatience, governs 
us. We fret at delays, at slow, small gains, 
consider them unnatural, when they are 
simply the inevitable laws of progress, the 
conditions through which all things inev- 
itably pass in their way to accomplishment. 
We constantly abandon as failures those 
things which are simply passing through 
the narrow on the way to the broad. — J. F. 
W. Ware. 

« *« 

Suppose [I go to a man whois sick with 
pneumonia, and the nurse says, “ Oh, sir, 
he needs more air.” ‘“* But the windows 
are all wide open, my dear wornan ; he has 
all the air there is. Do you not see that it 
is not more air that he wants, but more 
lungs?” Now the Spirit is spiritus, the 
breath of God, the breath of Jesus Christ; 
and the church is the lungs of Jesus Christ, 
if I may say it, aud youand I are the cells 
in those lungs, and if the lungs get closed 
up, you will have a consumptive church, 
a feeble church, an asthmatic church, a 
church that is full of weakness and failure, 
simply because it does not take in more of 
the Spirit. Itis not that you need more ot 
the Holy Ghost, but the Holy Ghost needs 
more of you. — A. J. Gordon, D. D. 


a *« 


Our life path is not straight, nor does it lie 
in gently varying curves. God marks His 
ways for us with angles. We may think 
we see miles ahead, but quickly we are 
whirled around an unsuspected corner. 
The whole direction is altered; the sun 
suddenly turns our shadow to a new point 
ot the compass ; the foliage that shone like 
translucent gold becomes in a moment dun 
and darkly green. The old path is in sight 
no longer, turn and view the road as we 
may. As we go on the aspect changes, the 
sight changes, the man changes. This is 
what we live tor—to move in new-ap- 
pointed ways. — Patterson Du Bois. 


a*% 


To every one of us there must come some 
time when the whole tenor of our lives is 
changed. We stand upon some eminence, 
and look back and see the tamiliar faces 
and the familiar places, remembering all 
the careless joy that belonged to those days 
that are past; and then we say, All this is 
ended for us. Whatever the future brings, 
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it cannot recall what is past. Our friends 
of long ago have passed away; the old 
thoughts that filled our minds can never 
satisfy us again. Then we look forward, 
and see stretching betore us a new kind of 
life, dreary, it may be, lonely and untfa- 
miliar. Along this road we must hence- 
forth walk; and the very dignity ot the 
soul demands that every sach crisis 
should be met, that we should realize 
it, that we should try to take the meas- 
ure of it, and ask ourselves’ what 
we must be, what we must do, under these 
new circumstances. But it does not tollow 
that we should carry always with us this 
consciousness until it burdens us and until 
we lose the joy of lite, because we have to 
learn another lesson. We go into an un- 
known land, but in this land we must make 
our home; here must be new fellowships, 
new experiences ; there must be much talk 
by the way with those whom we meet, 
kindly greetings exchanged. These days 
are not to be overshadowed by only one 
great thought: they are days to be filled 
little by little. In the new interests we 
must live. And so atter we have taken the 
measure of these days that are to come, that 
other word comes to us — “‘ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereot.’”’ It may be a 
great burden which we have to bear, but 
we do not haveit to bear all at once.— 8S. M. 
Crothers, D. D. 


«*s 
‘** My inmost soul, O Lord, to Thee 

Leans like a growing flower 

Unto the light. I do not know 
The day nor blessed hour 

W hen that deep-rooted, daring growth 
We call the heart’s desire 

Shall burst and blossom to a prayer 
Within the sacred fire 

Of Thy great patience ; grow so pure, 
So still, so sweet a thing 

As perfect prayer must surely be.” 





COUSIN CYNTHIA CRAMER, 
CRITIC 


HOPE DARING. 


66 OUSIN CYNTHIA CRAMER, 

critic. There’s a charm in allit- 
eration, Maude, and I’m sure Kipling’s 
‘Seven Seas’ never rivaled, in some 
respects, our four Cs,.”’ 

Stella Lane’s brown eyes danced with 
merriment, but her companiou, a young 
matron, shook her head. 

‘Don’t, Stella. I know—alas! too 
well — that Cynthia is trying. Still, she 
is kind-hearted and means well.’’ 

‘* Maude Haskins, [ didn’t expect that 
of you! We say the things you are saying 
of a person when there is absolutely 
nothing else to be said in his or her favor. 
I don’t so much mind Cynthia criticising 
me; I am criticisable—and there is a 
new word for you But mamma and you 


. and our pastor and — well, the universe.”’ 


Mrs. Haskins joined in her cousin’s 
laugh. The ladies were seated on the 
wide veranda of the Haskins home. A 
screen of honeysuckle and ivy vines shut 
them off from the street. 

‘‘It is easy for some people to be dis- 
agreeable,’ Stella went on, leaning back 
in her wicker chair and tossing the sheet 
of paper on which she had been scribbling 
from her. ‘' You can’t deny, Maude, that 
as a family we bear our burden of the four 
Cs well in public. I ought to be allowed 
to groan a little in — figuratively speaking 
— the bosom of my family, for’’ — 

‘* Eh, what’s that about four seas and a 
family burden? To be frank with you, 
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Stella, I don’t like your sarcastic way of 
speaking.’’ 

The cousins sat upright, their faces 
flushing crimson. The speaker was the 
very person they were discussing, Cousin 
Cynthia. 

Mrs. Cramer was a childless widow. 
She lived alone, possessing ample means 
to supply her simple wants, ° 

‘‘Ah! good afternoon, Cousin Cynthia.” 
Mrs. Haskins managed to find her voice. 
‘‘ Take this rocker, and lay off your hat.’’ 

Mrs. Cramer complied with both re- 
quests. She was a tall, spare woman 
with a stern face, keen gray eyes, and 
iron-gray hair which was arranged in the 
plainest manner, 

‘What were you talking about, 
Stella?’’ she demanded, turning to the 
girl, ‘What did you mean about the 
four seas? ’’ 

‘*Oh, just some of my nonsense,”’ Stella 
said, with simulated carelessness, catch- 
ing up the poppy-wreathed lunch-cloth 
she was embroidering. 

‘‘Humph! [ don’t call that a respectful 
answer. I want the truth.’’ 

Mrs. Haskins’ hands shook so she was 
obliged to drop her lace work, but Stella 
threw back her head and defiantly met 
Mrs. Cramer's gaze. 

‘‘Tt was a private matter that Maude 
and I were discussing. I prefer not to 
speak of it further.’’ 

‘If I ever! I suppose this is a sample 
of the new woman’s manners, You’ve 
been so intimate with that woman who 
calls herself Doctor Miller that you have 
acquired her rude ways.’’ 

Stella pit her lip. It was hard to hear 
her brave, sweet friend so falsely con- 
demned. Maude hastened to the rescue 
by broaching a new topic of conversation. 

The afternoon was a hard one for the 
hostess, and it was with a sigh of relief 
that, two hours later, she saw Mrs, 
Cramer gather up her silk patchwork and 
place it in the street bag she carried. 

‘We need rain, but that sky don’t 
promise it,’’ Mrs. Cramer said, looking 
disapprovingly at the cloudless heavens. 
‘Tt does seem as if our summers get 
worse and worse. Good-by, girls. Come 
over and spend the afternoon, Maude, 
and you, too, Stella, if you care for an 
old woman’s company ;’’ and with this 
parting shot Cousin Cynthia took her 
departure. 

Three days later the long-desired rain 
came. Mrs, Cramer grumbled ; she had 
planned to go calling that afternoon, and 
it might as well have rained during the 
night. However, she settled down to 
work on her silk patchwork. 

‘“What’s this?’’ she spoke aloud, 
holding up a sheet of note paper. ‘It 
must be something that got in with my 
work when I gathered it up at Maude’s 
that afternoon. I haven’t unrolled it 
since. Maude is careless about letting 
things lie around ; she’s no such house- 
keeper as her mother was.”’ 

Carefully adjusting her glasses, Mrs. 
Cramer read: ‘Cousin Cynthia Cramer, 
critic. The four Cs that rival Kipling’s 
‘Seven Seas.’ ’’ 

What did it mean? She reread the 
words, recognizing Stella’s handwriting. 
After a moment’s thought she recalled 
the words she had overheard, and, slow- 
ly, a comprehension of it all came to her. 





, doing. 


‘self. Mr. 
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‘“The shameless huzzy! How dared 
she? And Maude is justas bad. There 
is not a word of truth in it. Stella and 
Maude always were ”’ — 

She stopped. They had cailed her a 
critic, and even at that moment she was 
criticising. 

Mrs. Cramer did not work upon her 
quilt that afternoon. Neither did she 
visit Stella, as she had at first thought of 
Instead she spent the time weigh- 
ing the arguments for and against the 
accusation so suddenly and so cruelly 
brought against her. 

She decided the matter — doubtless as 
you or I would have done had the charge 
been brought against you or me. 

‘* I don’t criticise people or things — not 
much at least. Stella may have heard 
me say something, but—well, she will 
uot again.”’ 

A few tears fell. Mrs. Cramer com- 
forted herself with the assurance that she 
would on tbe morrow prove to herseif 
that she was not critical. 

The morning dawned, bright and sul- 
try. It was the Sabbath. 

‘‘“And the sun shining hot as ever,’’ 
Cynthia.exclaimed, as she rolled up the 
window shade. ‘‘ The moisture will all 
be dried up by noon. It might as well 
not have rained. That’s always the way, 
and ’’ — 

She checked herself. After all, one 
might be pardoned for grumbling a little 
over the weather. But stay! Whose 
Hand was it that guided the earth and 
made the laws therefor ? 

Those thoughts spoiled her breakfast. 
She drank a little coffee, but pushed back 
the food. 

‘*Tt’s the bread,’’ she declared. ‘‘If it 
wasn’t so much trouble I’d bake for my- 
Hunt is careless about his 
bread. All he cares for is the money, and 
I believe ’’ — 

Another pause. She sata little while, 
then, wiping her eyes, went about her 
work. 

She went out on the little side porch 
where a milkman left her milk each 
moining. There, on the painted floor 
of the porch, was a drop of milk — yes, 
two of them. 

‘*T won’t stand it any longer!’’ and an 
ugly frown wrinkled her brow. ‘“ I’ve 
spoken to Mr. Grant again and again 
about his carelessness, and I believe he 
does it on purpose. No,’’ crushing down 
an inner remonstrance that would be 
heard, ‘‘I don’t care if he is old and 
half blind. I will get my milk of some 
one else,’’ and she closed the refrigerator 
door with a slam. 

The walk to church calmed her. She 
was early, and for a time kept herself 
well in hand. It was the choir which 
caused her to slip. 

‘* Just see how Sadie Fairchilds is rigged 
out! A pale blue organdy, yards of lace, 
and such a hat! And her mother taking 
boarders ! Some one ought to tell the 
girl she is ridiculous,’’ 

‘*Oh, such singing!’ a little later. 
‘* Not one of them thinks of the meaning 
of the words. Their heads are full of 
dress and show, or worse. And that an- 
them — why, it’s enough to set one’s 
teeth on edge. But here I am criticising 
again! I wonder if Stella was right.’’ 

She leaned back, thinking half-angrily 
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of her own failings. The beautiful words, 


* Trust ye the Lord, 
Trust His infinite grace,” 


fell unheeded upon her ears. 

It was the sermon next. Now Mrs. 
Cramer did not really approve of her pas- 
tor. Notwithstanding her many protests 
against what she called ‘‘ modern ideas,”’ 
she claimed that Mr. Ashbury was “ too 
prosy and old-fashioned.’”’ She frowned 
over the text : ‘‘ And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads.,”’ 

“That’s a frivolous thing to preach 
from in this world of trouble. And I 
never did like Isaiah.”’ 

As the text so displeased her, you may 
not be surprised to learn that the sermon 
utterly failed to come upto her idea of 
what a sermon should be. First, there 
was the minister’s manner. In the be- 
ginning he was“ too cold and formal.”’ 
When he fully entered into his subject, 
and his heart glowed with “ everlasting 
joy,’’ the scowl upon Mrs. Cramer’s brow 
increased in severity. 

‘* Such horrid gestures! And his tones 
are too loud. Besides, I don’t believe in 
preaching to ‘ the ransomed of the Lord,’ 
although you would never dream half of 
these church members belonged to that 
class. It’s sinners that Mr. Ashbury 
ought to preach to, and he has no business 
to be so joyful.”’ 

“He isn’t really orthodox,’’ a little 
further on. ‘‘ I wish we could have an- 
other pastor. Then we ’’ — 

Again she remembered. This man, 
whose days were spent in doing good, was 
the anointed of the Lord. And she? 
Was there not some truth in Stella’s saucy 
four Cs ? 

Angry and half frightened, Mrs. Cramer 
resolutely tried to think of something else, 
succeeding about as well as might have 
been expected. The services came to a 
close, and she was hurrying out of the 
church when she was stopped by Mrs. 
Mayo. 

‘* Good morning, Sister Cramer. Come 
home with me to dinner. It won’t be 
regular Sunday visiting, for you are alone 
and need company.’’ 

Cynthia caught both at the invitation 
and the excuse. While she did not believe 
in visiting on the Sabbath, to go would 
give her an opportunity to prove that she 
was not critical — not when with other 
people. 

‘“* T’ll talk only about the good in people 
and things,’’ she murmured to herself as, 
in company with Mrs. Mayo, she de- 
scended the church steps. 

Alas for that resolve! It was a wretched 
day for Mrs. Cramer. Long before it drew 
to a close her unflinching honesty had 
forced her to admit the truth of Stella’s 
charge. It was the unpleasant things 
that occurred to her when persons or ob- 
jects were mentioned. Almost uncon- 
sciously her lips formed the unkind words 
— the words of criticism. 

At an early hour Mrs. Cramer bade her 
hostess good-by ‘and hastened homeward. 
There she laid aside the excuses with 
which she had been trying to appease her 
conscience and looked the matter square- 
ly in the face. 


She knew where to go for help. Not- 
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withstanding her errors, she was sure the 
Christ whose own words were ‘ Judge 
not,’? would hear, forgive, and aid her. 
Upon her knees shetold Him all, beseech- 
ing help to overcome the sin of unkindly 
criticising the acts, words, and motives of 
others. 

‘Tt has taken me many years to attain 
proficiency as a critic,” she thought, grim- 
ly. ‘* There are but a few years left me to 
right the wrong I have done. I have 
tried my own strength and found it lack- 
ing. With God to help me, though, I will 
cease to be Cynthia Cramer, critic.’’ 


Hastings, Mich. 





INDIAN SUMMER 
ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


We knew that Summer had departed, 
And sat down sad and broken-hearted. 


She had not said ** Farewell” on leaving, 
But fled by night and left us grieving. 


Next morn we saw the Frost King 
stretching 
Across the meads his jeweled etching. 


“Where has Queen Summer swiftly hid- 
den? 
Why has she left us, all unbidden?”’ 


We cried. She came not on the morrow ; 
Our hearts were bowed with weight of 
sorrow! 


Then suddenly o’er hazy heather 
She came in fair October’s weather ! 


She had returned to us lamenting, 
She had come back to us repenting. 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 





ENLARGING ONE’S CIRCLE 


66 WISH I had made my lite wider 
when I was young,” said one woman 

to another lately, with a sigh, “‘ for I find one 

has to allow for shrinkage, and I didn’t.” 

“Why not widen now?” suggested the 
friend. *‘ While there’s life there’s hope.” 

“But that’s just it—there isn’t hope. 
When I was eighteen, life was illimitable. 
If I couldn’t do one thing, I could dream ot 
another. The horizon was so tar off that 
it practically didn’t exist. ( could make 
my own limits, and make thera as wide as 
all out-doors. Instead of that, I chose my 
lot, and fenced it in, and here I sit inside of 
it, and realize my limits. Life isn’t going 
to grow any larger for me, and more than 
that, it is bound to narrow—it has nar- 
rowed, though I’ve been unconscious of it. 
I teel something like the man who was 
imprisoned in an iron cell, and the cell, by 
an ingeniously cruel device, grew smaller 
every day till it finally was such a tight 
fit that it killed him. I’m not in danger to 
that extent, but I can realize his teelings as 
he saw the walls contract, just the same.”’ 

“Everybody has had that teeling, Lucy, 
sooner or later,’’ said the other, “and it 
certainly isn’t a pleasant one. I remember 
my first attack of it very well. It was atter 
my husband died, and my son married, 
and I suddenly realized that I had limited 
all my horizons to my home, and home 
was empty, and I was shut in on myself as 
if a Chinese wall cut me off from the rest of 
lite.” 

“But you have so many interests — I 
can’t imagine your ever feeling so!” said 
the first woman. 

“JT hadn’t any outside interests then,” 
said the other, *‘ but I soon saw I had to 
have them. With their help, I broke down 
my walls, and widened out. It wasn’t 
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easy, but I felt it was my only hope. Then 
after some years my brother died, and I 
had his boys and girls to look after, and 
then my grandchildren came into my life, 
and that helped, too. But even yet I try 
every year to enlarge my boundaries, for 
life will narrow if you don’t provide against 
it. It’s just the opposite of the circles in 
the water when you throw a stone — they 
spread and spread, and that’s what our lives 
ought to do; but, untortunately, human 
existence seems to begin with the outside 
circle, and contract all the while to the very 
centre, unless we prevent it.”’ 

“But how is one going to prevent it?” 
responded the first, ‘‘ I don’t care for char- 
ities, I’m not tond of women’s clubs. I 
haven’t any talent for music—I haven’t 
any talent tor anything,in fact. I am a 
hopeless case, Maria.’’ 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” said her friend, 
cheerfully. ‘*You’re fond of travel, and 
you make friends easily. Next time your 
husband goes off on a business trip, go 
with him. There was that delightful 
journey he took to the Pacific coast last 
year, and you wouldn’t go, because it was 
house-cleaning time. A cell with clean 
lace curtains, my dear, is none the less a 
cell. You won’t have such a chance of 
broadening tiavel again for a while, I’m 
atraid. But wherever Henry goes next, go 
with him. And you might start a hobby — 
any hobby will do. I know a woman who 
collects pewter things—candlesticks and 
porringers, and plates, and all that—and 
really she has become a great deal more 
interesting since she took it up, for she 
reads up on colonial times, and visits col- 
lections in other cities, and corresponds 
with people. Photography is a tremendous 
help to some people — and I had one friend 
who really was sinking into a green and 
yellow melancholy when she happened to 
become interested in her own genealogy, 
and thence went to genealogy in general, 
and now she is writing a book, and Is quite 
an authority. As tor gardening ’’ — 

‘“*T hate old candlesticks, I can’t bear 
amateur photographs, and if there is one 
thing I abominate, it is tamily trees,’ re- 
plied the first woman, smiling. “ But 
gardening, I confess, appeals to me. Per- 
haps I can enlarge my circle by digging — 
who knows ?”’ 

“IT prefer people to flowers, myself,’ said 
her friend. ‘“* But the value of hobbies is 
that they inevitably bring you to know the 
other people who ride them, too. And 
gardeners are a most interesting set, from 
Adam downto Elizabeth. Your circle ought 
to be a very charming one, Lucy, and as 
wide as the world and as history. Courage! 
I see the walls crumbling already, and a 
broader horizon coming into view. I'll 
send you over ‘My Summer in a Garden,’ 
and you’ll see how everything in philos- 
ophy, and tancy, and wit, and human 
fellowship, can develop out of horticultural 
analogies. If you can get a hundredth part 
ot what Charles Dudley Warner did out ot 
gardening, your life will be wide enough 
for all the rest of us to envy.” 

“Ah! but I can’t put in what he did— 
there’s the trouble! My hobby would be a 
very lame and halting one at the best.” 

‘* Never mind! the lamest hobby ‘can 
carry you out of yourself and beyond 
prison walls. Lonely people get narrow ; 
but the loneliest persons, the busiest per- 
sons, can enlarge their circles if they are 
only in earnest about it. I suppose not 
many of us can get to the wide outlook ot 
the old poet who said, ‘ Nothing human is 
foreign to me,’ but not one of us need sit 
still inside of tancied limitations and grow 
narrower year by year. Each of us can 
be ‘a _ self-evolving circle,’ as Emerson 
says”? — 

‘*Oh, if you are going to bring in Emer- 
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son, | submit unconditionally,” cried her 
triend, and the discussion ended in a laugh. 
But the flower garden has been begun 
since, and a trip to Boston comes off next 
week, so the circle is enlarging already. — 
PRISCILLA LEONARD, in Interior. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 





— All delegates and visitors expecting to 
visit the annual meeting of the Woman's Hom« 
Missionary Society, to be held in St. Andrew's 
Church, 76th St., New York, beginning Nov. &, 
are asked to correspond with Mrs. Mary Fisk 
Park, 175 West 58th St., chairman of the com- 
mittee on entertainment. 


— Ifthe W.H. M. 8S. did nothing but provide 
kindergartens, sewing schools, clubs, and mis- 
sion day schools for children, it should be con- 
sidered as doing a great work. It is officially 
stated that there are eleven million children in 
our country witbout religious training. 


— During the recent Ecumenical Conference 
held in London, England,a meeting was held 
to consider woman’s work, at whichiMrs. Jane 
Bancroft Robinson spoke. Her theme was 
** Deaconess Work in America.”’ A committee 
on woman’s work has been appointed, Mrs. 
Robinson representing the Western section 
and Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes the Eastern. It is 
hoped that at the next Ecumenical Conference 
a session can be given to woman’s work. 


— Two recent leaflets on the work of the 
Oriental Bureau have been issued by the Leaflet 
Department of the W. H. M. S. One by Miss Mar- 
garetta Lake is entitled “ Foreign Mission Work 
at Home ;” and the other, “ The Paradise of the 
Pacific,” by Mrs. Jennie C. Winston, sets forth 
the work in Hawaii under the care of the W. H. 
M.S. 


— The Sibley Memorial Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., forms a part of the National 
Training School for Missionaries and Deacon- 
esses maintained by the W. H. M.S. Trained 
nurse deaconesses have charge of it, and have 
full care of the patients. It hasan enviable rep- 
utation for careful, thorough nursing. Further 
information concerning the admirable nurse- 
training advantages to be secured here may be 
had by addressing Dr. C. W. Gallagher, 1140 
North Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 


— The W.H.M.S8. holds its annual thank- 
offering in the month of November. It is ear- 
nestly recommended by the officers of the 
Society tbat the ingathering from this source 
for this year be directed toward the Twentieth 
Century Fund. A new program has been pre- 
pared and other helps are provided which wil! 
be sent on applicatlon to Miss Van Marter, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


— A new and very attractive Home Mission- 
ary Exercise for use in Queen Esther Circles, 
Epworth Leagues, and Young Ladies Auxili- 
aries may be ordered of Miss Van Marter, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York city. It is entitled 
* Queens and a Kingdom,” and will muke a de- 
lighttul and helpful evening’s entertainment. 


— It is said to be more difficult now than for- 
merly to rescue slave girls in San Francisco. 
The entrances to several of the alleys have been 
boarded up, the gates padilocked, and kept 
guarded by night and day by white watchmen. 
l'requently this notice appears: “Private; no 
white person allowed inside, with or without 
guides.” 


— The W.C. Graham Hospital at Keokuk, 
Ia., recently offered to the W. H. M.S. free of 
debt, has been accepted. This Hospital will ac- 
commodute thirty patients, and will be pro- 
vided with deaconess service. The building is 
a good one, furnished with gas, electric light, 
steam heat, operating room, wards, private 
rooms, etc. It was opened Sept. 18. 


— The Adeline M. Smith Home, Little Rock, 
Ark., is one of the especially successful Homes 
under the care of the W. H. M.S. Many of the 
students of the Home are very poor, and the su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Hilda M. Nasmyth, pleads 


tora supply of good clothing from the auxil- 
iaries. 


—The Reading Circle of the W. H.M.S., 
under the direction of Mrs. Levi Gilbert, sec- 
retary of the bureau, is taking on new 
life. Mrs. Gilbert has recently added some 
books of high grade to the course, and a new 
certifidate has been prepared which will 
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be issued to all persons completing one year’s 
course of reading. An admirable leaflet by 
Mrs. Wilbert details the object of this depart- 
ment of the work, and gives the list of books in 
full. The Leatiet Department also publishes a 
plan for organizing reading circles. Both of 
of these leaflets can be secured on application 
to Miss Van Marter, 15 Fifth Ave., New York, 
for postage only. 

— The workers in our Industrial Homes 
scattered through the South and elsewhere are 
always ready to entertain a call for belp from 
any needy locality. Notwithstanding the heavy 
work entailed by the fire in Jacksonville, Fla., 
new mission work has been undertaken in 
West Jacksonville, some of the workers going 
frequently to help it on. An auxiliary of the 
W. H. M.S. was started there, religious services 
are held, and a social club has been formed for 
the young peopie. A mothers’ meeting, moth- 
ers’ teas, and other uplifting and _ helpful 
agencies will be employed. 


— The Newark (N.J.) Veaconess Home has 
recently changed superintendents. Mrs. S. H. 
Doane having resigned, Mrs. Olmstead has en- 
tered upon the work in her place with every 
promise of success. A nurse deaconess hes 
been added tothe list of workers in this Home. 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


So many things there might have been 
Had our dear child not died ; 

We count them all and call them o’er, 

We weigh the less against the more; 

The joy she never knew or shared, 

The bitter woes torever spared, 
The danger turned aside — 

Heaven’s full security, and then, 

Perplexed, wesigh, ‘‘All might have been.”’ 


We might have seen her sweet cheeks glow 
With love’s own happy bloom, 
Her eyes with maiden gladness tull, 
Finding the whole world beautiful ; 
We might have seen the joyance fail, 
The dear face sadden and grow pale, 
The smiles tade into gloom, 
Love’s sun grow dim and sink again — 
Either ot these it might have been. 


We might have seen her with the crown 
Ot wifehood on her head, 

A queen ot home’s fair sovereignties, 

With little children at her knees ; 

Or broken-hearted and alone, 

Beiett and widowed ot her own, 
Mourning beside her dead ; 

This thing or that, beyond our ken, 

It might have been, it might have been. 


There is no need of question now, 

No doubts, or risks, or fears ; 
Sate folded in the Eternal care, , 
Grown fairer each day and more fair, 
With radiance in the clear young eyes, 
Which, in cool depths ot Paradise, 

Look without stain of tears, 
Reading the Lord’s intent, and then 
Smiling to think what might have been. 


We, too, will smile, O dearest child! 
Our dull souls may not know 
The deep things hidden from mortal sense, 
Which find thy heavenly confidence ; 
On this sure thought we always rest, 
That God has chosen for thee the best, 
Or else it were not so. ‘ 
He called thee back to heaven again, 
Because He knew what might have been. 


— Susan Coolidge. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


JACK FROST AND THE: FLOWER 
FAIRIES 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


WO little flower fairies stood, one 
chilly October morning, beneath a 
large maple tree. Very shabbily dressed 
little fairies they were, too. One wore a 
hat with half the trimming gone; and 
what was left the frolicsome wind had 
twisted all askew. 

The hair of the other fairy, which was 
golden a month ago, had faded toa dull 
gray, and this the wind also was tossing 
about quite roughly. 

I am sorry to say that one of these little 
fairies was very discontented. 
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“Why does not our Queen send the 
new clothes we so much need ?”’ at length 
burst forth Goldenrod. ‘I shouldn’t 
think she would like to see us looking so 
shabby, when new dresses cost her 
nothing.”’ 

‘*T’ll tell you a secret the Tree told me 
the other night,’’ replied Aster, bringing 
the brim of her hat down, cosily, over 
Goldenrod’s streaming locks. ‘‘We are 
not going to have any new dresses for six 
long months! We are going to bed!”’ 

“The Tree told you that?’ cried 
Goldenrod, trembling with excitement. 

‘* Yes ; and much more, if you can have 
patience to listen. I’m sure, if you knew 
how your hair flies about, nowadays, 
whenever you get angry, you would try 
to be more composed,’’ answered Aster, 
mildly. 

At this unexpected rebuke from her 
usually gentle sister, Goldenrod stood 
quite still. 

‘Bend your head low,’’ continued 
Aster, ‘‘ for I must whisper, lest the ‘I'ree 
should know that I am telling her secret. 
Poor old Tree! Have you not noticed how 
very shabby she has grown, also? Well, 
she told me, last night, that she didn’t 
expect to have so much as a leaf to wear, 
all winter. (That is what they call the 
time which will pass while we are in bed.) 
Just think of it! To stand here for six 
long months, with the wind blowing her 
naked branches about, and the Storm 
King covering her with masses of ice and 
snow, until often under the weight some 
of her branches fall to the ground and 
die! I tell you, Goldenrod, after hearing 
this [ felt that it was very nice to be well 
taken care of. If we have got to rest all 
winter, I’d much rather be in a warm 
bed, covered up snugly, than have to 
stand what the Tree does. When I asked 
why she did not make a fuss about it, she 
rustled softly : ‘Why, you dear little flower 
fairy, do you not understand that this is 
part of my duty? I confess,’ she added 
with something like a sigh, ‘ it is often 
harder to wait than to work, but I try to 
do both cheerfully.’ ”’ 

‘Still, I don’t want to go to bed!”’ 
Goldenrod burst forth. ‘‘ Who ever heard 
of such athing?’’ And she pulled her- 
self away from Aster so violently that her 
hair streamed behind her like a mane. 

‘* You haven’t heard all the Tree told 
me, yet,’’ replied Aster, unmindful of her 
sister’s rude manner, and drawing nearer. 
‘* Another band of fairies soon will take 
possession of this kingdom. The Tree 
ealled them frost fairies. Their dresses 
are of the finest lace-work, and they wear 
beautiful jewels given them by the Ice 
King, who always comes to take care of 
the frost fairies as long as they remain.’’ 

‘*But why can’t we stay and see these 
beautiful creatures ?’’ grumbled impul- 
sive little Goldenrod. 

‘‘What — in these old clothes?” 
laughed Aster, shaking her head until the 
last petal dropped from her tattered hat, 
leaving a little yellow bunch on top of 
her head. 

Just then Jack Frost whisked up to 
them,and announced that the Ice King 
already had begun his journey from Ice- 
land ; and he gave a hasty description of 
this great king, clad in a wonderful, 

fleecy coat fringed with icicles, and fol- 
lowed bya band of beautiful fairies, whose 
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white dresses sparkled’' with)jjewels,J and 
who danced all night to the music of!the 
North Wind. 

Goldenrod suddenly drew back, ex- 
claiming : ‘‘ Ugh! how cold your breath 
is ! ” 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed jolly old 
Jack, ‘‘ then you had better get out of the 
way before my father comes ; he will nip 
your head off in a twinkling.”’ 

Goldenrod and Aster immediately drew 
themselves up with a great deal of digni- 
ty. What a dreadful ogregthis Ice King 
must be ! 

‘*Ts your father very strong?’’ at length 
hesitated Goldenrod. 

“Strong!’’ replied the! Prince, laying 
his cold hand upon (ioldenrod’s tangled 
curls. ‘‘ Why, he could}kill you witha 
look.’’ 

‘* Come, sister, come! ’’ said Aster, with 
ashiver. ‘ Let’s go tojbed.”’ 

Just then Prince Jack]stooped§to a little 
brook that was gurgling downjthe hillside, 
and whispered a messagejifrom the Ice 
King. When he again looked for the 
flower fairies, they had vanished. But a 
strain of beautiful music floated to his 
ear : 


‘* What care we for the Ice King’s might, 
Safely hidden away trom sight‘? 
Good-by, Jack Frost, we have gone to 


bed, 
To sleep while the frost-fays'‘dance o’er- 
head.’’ 


Waltham, Mass. 





To watch her was a fearsomefsight ! 

She beai the eggs, both yolk!and white, 
She whipped the cream withiall her might, 
And stoned the raisins with delight! 


That’s why Miss SeraphinajNewell 
Was thought by some to be quite cruel. 


— Union Signal. 





— The lesson had been about'the prodigal 
son and the entire Sunday-school had been 
properly impressed. The superintendent 
rose at the close, and with a viewfot incul- 
cating a highly moral lesson, asked: 
“ Now, my little triends, who stood by ob- 
jecting to this proposed banquet to the 
prodigal?’”’ And a voice in a far ‘corner 
— “The calt.””— Philadelphia 

ress. 








Dainty Appetite 
Easily satisfied, a feeling of dis- 
tress after eating, and more or 
less nausea between meals, every 


day —DYSPEPSIA ! 


No need to say anything about 
the belching, vomiting, flatulence, 
headache, pain in the stomach. 


Dyspepsia can be cured only 
by what gives vigor and tone to 
the stomach, ftinctional activity 
to the whole digestive system. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla was taken by Mrs. W. G. 
Barrett, 14 Olney St., Providence, R. I., and, as 
stated by herself, it relieved her ofdyspepsia, by 
which she had been greatly troubled, for more 
than twenty-five years and for which she had 
taken many other medicines in vain. When 
she had taken four bottles of Hood’s, she could 
eat almost anything without distress and could 
sleep well. 


Promises to cure and keeps the 
promise. Accept no substitute, 
but insist on having Hood’s. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Fourth Quarter Lesson IV 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1901. 
1-15. 
{Print verses 1 to 11.]| 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 


1 Preliminary 


GENESIS 45: 


l GOLDEN TEXT: Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. — Rom, 12: 21. 


2.‘ DATE: B. C. 1707, the second year of the 
famine. 


8. PLACE: On (Heliopolis) probably ; possi- 
bly Zoan. 


4. CONNECTION: Jacob sends his ten sons 
to Egypt to buy corn, and retains Benjamin. 
Joseph recognizes his brothers, but feigns not to 
know them, treats them harshly, accuses them 
of being spies, imprisons them, and finally re- 
leases all but Simeon, who is retained as a hos- 
tage in chains until the brothers shall return 
with their younger brother and verify their 
statements. The brothers recall the anguish of 
Joseph, and sorrowfully attribute their present 
distress to their former guilt. By stress of 
famine Jacob is prevailed upon at length to 
ailow Benjamin to go to Egypt, Judah offering 
to be his surety. Joseph entertains his brothers 
at his own house, releases Simeon, treats Benja- 
min with especial kindness, effectually conceal* 
ing for the present his emotions, and dismisses 
them atlength with their sacks filled with food, 
the money of each in the sack’s mouth, and his 
own silver cupinthe mouth of Benjamin’s sack. 
Joseph sends his steward in pursuit and charges 
them with stealing his lord’s divining cup. The 
brothers indignantly repudiate the charge, and 
offer tosurrender to death the one in whose sack 
the cup shall be found, and to Surrender them- 
selves as slaves. The steward simply demands 
that the one on whom the cup shall be found 
shall be enslaved and the others go free. He 
searches the sacks and finds the cup in Benja- 
min’s. The brothers return to Joseph, abase 
themselves before him,and Judah mages his 
appeal. 

56. HOME READINGS: Monday — Gen. 42: 
1-18. Tuesday — Gen. 43: 1-14. Wednesday — 
Gen. 45:1-15. Thursday — Gen. 45:16-28. Friday 
—Gen. 47:1-10. Saturday — Matt. 5: 38-48. Sun- 
day — Rom. 12: 14-21. 


Il Introductory 


Our lesson presents a scene of painful 
and pathetic interest. The sons of Jacob 
stand in the presence of the stern lord of 
Egypt, one of their number charged with 
theft and condemned in consequence to 
lifelong slavery ; but that one is Benja- 
min, the youngest, the well-beloved, the 
father’s idol, without whom the brothers 
dare not return. Their faces show the ab- 
ject grief and sorrow into which this un- 
happy and inexplicable event has plunged 
them. Judah, their spokesman, is plead- 
ing the cause of the accused in language 
which, ‘for simplicity and touching 
pathos,’’ says Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘ excels every 
composition I ever met,’’ and which, 
‘‘ estimated as a merely literary composi- 
tion, has nothing te equal it in Sterne, or 
Shakespeare, or Mackenzie, or any of the 
greatest masters of eloquence or poetry.”’ 
Judah has reached the point where he de- 
scribes the tender relations existing be- 
tween the father and ‘‘ the lad,’’ and the 
fatal consequences which will surely fol- 
low their arrival without him, ‘ seeing 
that his life is bound up in the lad’s life.’’ 
He cannot endure the thought of bring- 
ing down the gray hairs of his father 
‘“ with sorrow to the grave.’”’ He had 
promised to be ‘‘ surety for the lad, and to 
bear forever the blame in case he did not 
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return. Therefore he entreats the Egyp- 
tian ruler to accept him in place of Benja- 
min, preferring exile and bondage rather 
than to ‘‘ see the evil that shall come ’”’ on 
his father. 

The heart of Joseph can endure no more, 
Dismissing his suite abruptly, he drops his 
disguise and makes himself known to his 
brothers. With uncontrollable emotion — 
weeping and sobbing so violently that he 
is heard by his attendants and even by 
‘* the house of Pharaoh ’’ — he proclaims 
himself to be Joseph, and inquires after 
his father, and reassures them in their 
terror and astonishment at this revelation 
by bidding them ‘‘ come near,’’ and dis- 
miss their feelings of grief and anger with 
themselves. God had sent him before them 
‘*to preserve life.’’ The famine would con- 
tine five years longer, but God had so 
overruled it that through his coming into 
Egypt their lives would be saved “ by a 
great deliverance.’’ He assured them that 
it was not they, but God, that had sent 
him into Egypt and exalted him. He 
bids them hasten back to his father Jacob 
and tell him that Joseph, whom he had 
mourned so long as dead, was alive and 
was the lord of Egypt ; that the famine 
would last five years longer, and he must 
come at once with all his family and flocks 
and dwell in the land of Goshen. 


lil Expository 


1. Joseph could not refrain himself.— 
The pathos of Judah’s address was irresist- 
ible. His generous, self-sacrificing spirit, 
his filial reverence, his aftection for Benja- 
min, the evident repentance ot his brothers, 
were most affecting proots of rectified dis- 
positions. Joseph can sately reveal himself 
now, and give vent to teelings which have 
been repressed for years. Cause every 
man to go out, — Not in the presence of 
strangers would he declare himself. The 
emotions of himself and brothers must not 
be witnessed hy spectators. Nor must the 
crime of his brothers be exposed to the 
Egyptians. The occasion was too sacred 
for merely curious eyes. Joseph made 
himself known. — As yet they had har- 
bored no suspicion that this Egyptian dig- 
nitary was otherwise than he seemed. 


Our Elder Brother aims, in the midst of all 
our severest trials, to reveal Himself — walking 
on the wave at the fourth watch, standing on 
the shore when we have caught nothing. 
Blessed is he who can first cry out, like the be- 
loved disciple, “ It is the Lord!” (Jacobus.) 
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2. He wept aloud — literally, “ gave 
forth his voice in weeping.”’ Egyptians... 
house of Pharaoh heard. — Joseph’s 
house was probably near the palace of the 
king. 

The expression of the feelings is free and un- 
controlled in a simple and primitive state of 
society. This prevails stillin the East (Murphy). 
—— To indulge in vehement and long-continued 
transports of sobbing, is the usual way in which 


the Orientals express their grief (Jamieson, 
Fausset and Brown). 


3. Tam Joseph. — Thus far he had been 
addressed by his Egyptian name or title; 
and his exalted rank, the deference paid to 
him by his attendants, and his assumed 
harshness of manner effectually concealed 
from them all traces of tormer or present 
relationship. Now, the inoment be speaks, 
the truth bursts upon them in an instant. 
They recognize at once the tone ot voice 
and the well-remembered features. Their 
long-lost brother, whose life they had base- 
ly plotted to take and whom they had 
finally sold as a slave, stood betore them. 
Doth my father yet live ?— He yearned 
to know about him. Notwithstanding he 
bad been told that he was aiive when he 
had inquired atter “ the old man, your 
father,” he wanted to have fresh assurance. 
He wanted to say, ‘“‘ My father.” ‘ Betore, 
it was a question of courtesy, now ot love” 
(Alford). They were troubled at his pres- 
ence. — Astonishment, dismay, remorse 
and fear struggled in their breasts with the 
uprising of natural affection. They were 
speechless. 


The idea of the verb is that of trepidation, 
trembling. Probably the physical translation, 
“trembled from before him,” gives the picture 
correctly. Before Judah’s speech they had been 
prostrate. Then we may imagine that they had 
risen, and were standing at a respectful distance, 
eagerly watching Joseph's face, as the inter- 
preter gave him one sentence after another of 
what Judah was saying. They are painfully 
anxious as they see that he is moved by some 
strong passion. They are astonished as they 
see the Egyptians leave the room at his com- 
mand. They are perplexed beyond measure 
when he breaks out into weeping. An now 
that he declares himself to be Joseph, they are 
startled, and tremblingly shrink back from him 
(W. F. Beecher). 


4. Come near to me. — They had prob- 
ably held themselves aloof trom him, sen- 
sible of the great wrong they had done him, 
and hardly daring to believe that he could 
forgive it. Whom ye sold into Egypt. — 
He reminds them of their crime, not to 
upbraid them, but to assure them that it 
was really himself — their brother Joseph — 
who was speaking to them, though clothed 
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with the vicegerency of Egypt; and also 
to prepare the way for them to see how God 
had graciously overruled their wickedness 
to preserve their own lives and those of the 
Egyptians from tamine. 


A spirit less magnanimous than his might 
have been disposed, in the midst of all its sym- 
pathy, to enjoy the triumph which he now had 
over them,apnd to make them feel it. But he 
had made them feel sufficiently already ; and 
having forgiven them in his heart, he remem- 
bers tbeir sin no more, but is full of tender solic- 
itude to calm their troubled spirits (Bush). 


5. Be not grieved, nor angry, with 
yourselves, — Their convictions had been 
sufficiently poignant. They had remem- 
bered theirsin and exhibited a proper sensa 
of contrition for it, even before Joseph had 
declared himself. Now the time had come 
tor them to recognize God’s hand. “ Instead 
ot being angry with them,” says Thornley 
Smith in his ** History ot Joseph,” ** he en- 
treats that they will not be angry with 
themselves ; and, instead of dwelling upon 
their conduct, he dwells upon God’s provi- 
dence by which it had been overruled for 
good.”’ God did send me.— To use Luther’s 
pithy comment: *“* You sold me, but God 
bought me for His good purposes.”’ 


Though the merciful purposes of God in send- 
ing him into Egypt in no degree excused their 
sin, and therefore ought not to prevent their 
bumiliation and repentance, yet it might very 
properly abate their anguish of spirit, and en- 
courage their hope of pardon from so gracious a 
God ; and it might assure them of Joseph’s for- 
giveness, who clearly saw the wisdom of God, 
and richly experienced His goodness, in that 
event (Scott). 


6. Five years neither earing (R. V., 
“ ploughing ”) nor harvest. — Says 
Brugsch: “ In the tomb of the Babas at El- 
Kab, which was erected about the time of 
Joseph, there has been found an inscription 
on the walls which most clearly refers to 
this seven years of tamine. One part of it 
reads: ‘I collected the harvest, a triend of 
the harvest god. I was watchful at the 
time of sowing. And now when a tamine 
arose, lasting many years, I issued out 
corn to the city at each famine’ (or to each 
hungry person). ”’ 


7. God sent me, — He emphasizes this. 
To preserve you a posterity (R. V.,‘‘ to 
preserve you a remnantin the earth ”’) — 
not tor the Egy ptian’s sake only or prima- 
rily, but tor the preservation of the proim- 
ised nation, Save your lives (R. V., ‘save 
you alive”) by a great deliverance — 
“that you, who are now but a handful, 
escaping this danger, may grow into a vast 
multitude ” (Pool). ‘* Providence looks a 
great way turward, and hasalong resch ”’ 
(M. Henry). 


8. Not you, but God.— He gratetully re- 
iterates the wisdom and mercy of God in 
these dispensations. A tather to Pharaoh 
—*his noarisher or adviser” (Gray) ; 
“ the instrument of Godin preserving him 
and his kingdom” (Scott); ‘“‘a second 
author of lite to him” (Murphy). ‘“ The 
caliphs and sultans of Turkey appear to 
have given the same title to their grand 
viziers ’’ (Browne). 


There is a danger in a too-easy acquiescence 
in the fact that good comes from evil ; for we be- 
gin to say : Evil, then, is God’s agent; to do evil 
must be right; and so we are landed in confu- 
sion. Before tbis had taken place, had Joseph's 
bretbren said, ‘* Out of this good will come, let 
us sell our brother,” they would have been act- 
ing against their conscience ; but after the event 
it was but faith to refer it to God's intention. 
Had they done this before, it would have been 
presumption. But to feel that good has come 
through you, but net by your will, is humiliat- 
ing. You feel that the evii is all yours, and the 
good is Goa’s (Robertson). 


9-11. Come down unto me, — He seems 
to have telt sure of Pharaoh’s acquiescence, 
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in thus sending tor his kindred, and mak- 
ing such royal promises. Dwell in the 
land of Goshen — probably the rich, allu- 
vial border-land in the northeastern part of 
Egypt, sufficiently remote trom the Egyp- 
tian capital and convenient to the land of 
Canaan ; called in Psalm 78 “ the field of 
Zoan ”’ (or Tanis), the region of recent ex- 
ploration and remarkable discovery. There 
will 1 nourish thee. —The tamily of Jacob 
seemed at the point of extinction by famine 
when this promise was made. And thy 
household — doubtless now grown to a 
large company by reason of its dependents. 


12-14. Your eyes see, and the eyes of 
... Benjamin, — They probably at first 
could scarcely believe their own eyes and 
ears. If their father should also be dis- 
trustful, Benjamin’s testimony would sure- 
ly be accepted. He no longerspoke through 
an interpreter. His own ‘‘ mouth,” or lan- 
guage, should convince them of his iden- 
tity. Tell my father of all my glory — 
and thus prove to him, by the wonderful 
ways of Providence, that his long-lost son 
is truly alive, and in a condition to care for 
him and longs to see him. He fell upon 
... Benjamin's neek — his own brother, 
resembling himself, and like himself the 
tavorite ot his tather, Moreover, Benjamin 
had not shared in the guilt of the others. 
Wept. — Says Trapp: ‘ God’s people are 
not senseless Stoics or flinty Nabals, but 
have natural affections in them. 


15. Kissed all his brethren — even 
Simeon, thus showing the sincerity of his 
torgiveness and soothing their agitation 
and tear. Wept upon them, — It is con- 
jectured that they bowed down to him in 
turn, so that literally he “‘ wept upon ”’ 
them. After that, his brethren talked 
with him — being sufficiently reassured to 
find their tongues and talk over the won- 
dertul events of the past. 





THE U. S. M. AND THE V. CH. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


DEAR READER: You may as well get 
used to these new abbreviations at once. 
First or last you will have to. The first 
means “The United Study of Missions.” 
The missionary women of the Christian 
world have devised the plan of an interna- 
tional and intercontinental study of the 
aggressive movement of Christ’s kingdom 
in history, and arranged for carrying it on 
simultaneously in all denominations, very 
much as the International Sunday-school 
lessons are carried on. The idea first 
tound expression, it seems, at the Ecumen- 
ical Conierence of Missions in 1900, and 
though the initial course, entitled ‘* Chris- 
tian Missions in the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
was very hastily prepared, and proposed 
to many societies and churches whose 
topics for 1901 were already selected, an 
edition of ten thousand copies was quickly 
exhausted. Last January the Interde- 
nominational Conference of Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Societies at New York 
carried the plan farther, and projected a 
course that, beginning at the beginning, 
should rehearse the history of missions 
trom the days of Christ to those of Carey 
and Coke. It is to be simple enough for 
boys and girls, yet, by suggested readings 
and investigations, serious enough for the 
most intelligent men and women. In six 
periods the whole long lapse of centuries is 
covered. It may be doubted whether any 
single measure ever adopted in the line of 
co-operative missionary effort has prom- 
ised such early and tar-reaching results. 

Here comes in the V. Ch., which, being 
interpreted, means the Via Christi— which, 
being translated into the vernacular, means 
“The Path, or March, or ‘ Royal Progress,’ 
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ot Christ.’’ This is the title of the book 
that has been prepared to serve asa kind 
of manual or treasure house of information 
for those engaged in the U.S. M. Its sub- 
title is, *‘ An Introduction to the Study of 
Missions.” It begins with apostolic times 
and covers eighteen missionary centuries. 
Coming from the facile pen of the editor of 
the Woman's Missionary Friend, Miss 
Louise Manning Hodgkins, it has a liter- 
ary charm seldom found in text-books of 
any kind. Among other things it shows a 
scholarly estimate of the value and enjoy- 
ableness of historic sources as contrasted 
with rhetorical elaborations merely sug- 
gested by the sources. Though but a little 
fifty-cent volume, it would be hard to find 
in any book three times its size an equal 
number of prayers, hymns, and striking 
appeals written by the great historic repre- 
sentatives of the missionary spirit them- 
selves. The book is admirably presented 
by the Macmillan Company. Thousands of 
copies will be called tor, and whitherso- 
ever they go they will make for new ad- 
vances in the Path ot Christ. 


Boston University. 





Losing their Sweetest Joy 


EN who have been reared in the sim- 
f ple teachings ot Christianity, believ- 
ing in a God of love, in the cross of Christ 
and in prayer, and then have lost these 
faiths, have confessed that in the fading out 
of the childhood lessons from their heart 
they have lost their sweetest joy and their 
dearest happiness, and that the brightness 
has died out of the world tor them. — J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Via Christi: An Introduction to the Study of Mis- 
sions. By Louise Manning Hodgkins, M. A. The 
Macmillan Company : New York and London. Price, 
50 cents. 


At the Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence in New York last year the attention of 
women interested in the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies of the ditferent denom- 
inations was called to a plan tor the United 
Study of Missions, which originated in the 
brain of Miss Abbie B. Child, home secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
(Congregational). The idea was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and a committee, repre- 
senting the Baptist, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, and Presbyterian societies, 
was appointed to consider the matter 
and to arrange a scheme ot lessons 
covering several years. Last January 
the Interdenominational Conterence of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies 
carried the plan tarther and projected a 
course that should rehearse the history of 
missions from the days of Christ to those of 
Carey and Coke; and fortunate indeed were 
the committee in securing Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, editor of the Woman’s 
Missionary Friend, to write the introducto- 
ry volume. For many years professor of 
English literature in Wellesley College, 
Miss Hodgkins’ ripe scholarship, wide 
reading, and practical knowledge of vari- 
ous imnission-fields, peculiarly fitted her for 
the arduous task. The little volume, “ Via 
Christi,” is now before us — a most fasci- 
nating introduction to the study of mis- 
sions, compact, brimful of information per- 
taining to each of the six studies, with his- 
torical tables and suggestions for advanced 
study, papers and discussions. Over the 
six lessons — ‘Paul to Constantine,” 
‘“*Constantine to Charlemagne,” ‘“ Charle- 
magne to Bernard of Clairvaux,’ ‘* Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux to Lather,‘ “ Luther to 
the Halle Missionaries,’”’ ‘‘The Halle Mis- 
sionaries to Carey and Judson ” — Miss 
Hodgkins throws a literary charm rarely 
found in a text-book of this sort. Who can 
estimate the far-reaching results of this de- 
lighttul union ot women’s societies of dit- 
ferent denominations, all studying the same 
theme? Certainly, none ot our Methodist 
women should fail to become acquainted 
with “ Via Christi.” It will broaden one’s 
horizon marvelously and lead one out into 
new and wonderful highways and byways 
of missionary work. The Macmillan Com- 
pany has given Miss Hodgkins’ admirable 
work a beautiful setting, with ‘‘ Paul, the 
First Foreign Missionary,’ as a trontis- 
piece. 

The gg 8 of Baptism. By Rev. John Stockton 
as” Ph Funk & Wagnalls : New York. Price, 

For many years the subject of baptism 

has been the centre of controversy in the 
Christian Church ; or, perhaps, it would be 
better to say the controversy has been over 
the ‘‘ method.” In the back counties and 
rural communities the echoes of the age- 
long fight can still be heard, some even 
contending that itis a matter of vital con- 
sequence whether the candidate is im- 
mersed in still or running water. However 
this may be in the country,in the more 
populous centres there is a marked devel- 
opment ot tolerance, This is doubtless due 
tojmore light. Dr. Axtell’s book will hasten 
the time when all believers will think more 
of the mystical meaning of ‘the ceremony 
and less of the form. He has gone back of 
all controversies on the subject, and with 
Bible in hand seeks aid from Greek litera- 
ture on one side and the early history of 
the church on the other to help him find 
out the original meaning, purpose and 
nature of the baptismal ceremony, his su- 
preme desire being to exalt its highest 
spiritual benefits. 
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Eatire Sanctification from 1739 to 1900. By 
L. C. Coward, Louisville Conference Metho- 

dist luplectieal Church, South. Price, $1 

The compiler of this volume has brought 
together from various sources some thirty- 
four sketches or papers covering a large 
variety of sub-topics, but all closely con- 
nected with the theme indicated by the 
title, and stretching from John Wesley to 
Sam P. Jones, B. Carradine, and other 
teachers of the present day. By entire 
sanctification the author means the instan- 
taneous destruction of the ‘ root” or 
“body ” of sin, the complete removal of 
depravity, something rot reached by 
growth in grace, but wrought by a stroke 
ot Divine power in answer to prayer. And 
a large part of the book is occupied in 
showing that all the important Methodist 
authorities and standards endorse this doc- 
trine. There is, of course,a great deal of 
quotation and an immense amount of rep- 
etition, but there is no attempt to show the 
meaning of the terms used, or to explain 
what the words employed include in their 
widest implication. The teaching is safe 
and sound and thoroughly orthodox, with- 
out wildfire or fanaticism or censoriousness, 
and there are some very sweet and precious 
things in the volume, such as the experi- 
ence of Mrs. Margaret Bottome and the ad- 
dress of Rev. R. Crawford Johnson, of Ire- 
land, at Cleveland. But if any one is search- 
ing tor new light on the great problem, or 
for original thinking, or clear discrimina- 
tion, or philosophical explanation, or mas- 
terly handling ot theological difficulties, he 
will not find it in this book. Itis rather a 
defence of the “‘ holiness people,’’ so called, 
and the “‘ holiness evangelists ;”’ such will 
greatly enjoy it and be confirmed by it in 
their faith. Those who do not find Wesley’s 
‘Plain Account” plain, and are not dis- 
posed to accept it as a finality for the pres- 
ent day, must look elsewhere than to this 
book tor help. It may be ordered of the 
author at Stithton, Kentucky. 
Deborah: A Tale of the Times of Judas Maccabreus 

By Dr. James M. Ludlow, author of ‘ Captain of 


the Janizaries.’’ Flemin H. Revell Co.: New York, 
Chicago and Toronto. Price, $1.50. 


The times of the Maccabees have been to 
the general reader, and even to many 
scholars, a sealed book, but Dr. James M. 
Ludlow has opened it in his ‘‘ Deborah,”’ 
and has given a vivid picture of one of the 
most intense periods of history. Judas 
Maccabeeus, ‘‘ The Hammer,” is reckoned 
as one of the seven greatest uncrowned 
men in history, both tor the marvelous 
strategy of the battles in which he rescued 
his land from the Greek kings of Antioch, 
and for the personal qualities which made 
him an ideal leader of a people, whose 
martyr patience, fierce patriotism and sweet 
home life have been the marvel of students 
ot history. Deborah, ‘‘ Daughter of Jeru- 
salem,’’? maiden, soldier, prophetess and 
woman, is a strange and interesting char- 
acter, true to the type which she represents. 
While fact and fiction are cleverly blended 
in this story, the author is faithful to the 
historic verities, vivid in Oriental coloring, 
sympathetic in his appreciation of the 
noble in Hebrew or Greek, and scathing 
in his scorn of the intrigues of renegade 
Jews or the decadence of Greek valor. 
Mistress Barbara. By Halliwell Sutcliffe, author 


of “Shameless Wayne,’ and * Ricroft of Withens.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.: New York. Price, $1.50, 


This story makes an abrupt departure 
from historical fiction, and deals with pur- 
pose and character. It is largely a portray- 
al of Yorkshire scenes and people, in 
which ruined aristocracy and avaricious 
mediocrity are vividly contrasted. There 
is a strike among the wool-combers em- 
ployed in the woolen mills, and only one 
mill-owner holds out against the strikers 
—the hero of the story. He is the son ofa 
bankrupt squire, who, though reared to 
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abhor work with his hands, is not afraid to 
take charge of a mill and work his way 
upward through his personal efforts. He 
preserves the good-will of his employees 
and does not suffer from the strike, which 
ruins many of his competitors. The lead- 
ing character is Mistress Barbara, who is 
also of aristocratic lineage. Her father is 
still living, having lasted longer than the 
remnants of his fortune. The fortunes of 
the young mill-owner and his relations 
with Mistress Barbara turnish the material 
tor the story. 


Wind and Wave. By H.E. Burch. A. I. Bradley: 
Boston. Price, $1.25. 


This is a story of the siege of Leyden in 
1574, in which the sober facts of history are 
cleverly arrayed in the enticing garb of 
fiction. Unlike most productions of this 
kind, history predominates. The thrilling 
occurrences of the famous siege are vividly 
pictured. There are numerous illustra- 
tions. It is a good book for those who 
desire to acquire a general knowledge of 
historical events without being burdened 
with a multitude of unimportant names 
and dates. 

Pauline. B . Alden (* Pansy '’). Illus- 


trated by Womabets Shippon Lothrop Publishing 
Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50. 


Mrs. Alden has here attempted a serious 
study of complications which, arising in 
misinformation, or rather in unsuffivient 
information, lead to the flight of a high- 
spirited young wife from her husband, and 





Boxes of Gold 
Sent for Letters about Grape-Nuts 


330 boxes of gold and greenbacks will be 
sent to persons writing interesting and 
truthful letters about the good that has 
been done them by the use ot Grape-Nuts 
food. 

10 little boxes, each containing a $10 gold 
piece, will be sent the 10 writers of the most 
interesting letters. 

20 boxes each containing a $5 gold piece 
to the 20 next most interesting writers, and 
a $l greenback will go to each of the 300 
next best. A committee of three not mem- 
bers of the Postum Co., will make decision 
between Dec. Ist and 10th, 1901. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving de- 
tailed tacts of ill-health caused trom im- 
proper food and explain the improvement, 
the gain in strength, in weight, or in brain 
power after using Graps-Nuts food. 

If is a profound fact that most ails ot hu- 
manity come from improper and non-nour- 
ishing food, such as white bread, hot bis- 
cuit, starchy and uncooked cereals, etc. 

A change to perfectly cooked, predigest- 
ed tood like Grape- Nuts, scientifically made 
and containing exactly the elements nature 
requires tor building the delicate and won- 
derful cells of brain and body, will quickly 
change a half sick person toa well person. 
Food, good food, is Nature’s strongest 
weapon of defense, 

Include in letter the true names and ad- 
dresses, carefully written, of 20 persons, not 
very well, to whom we can write regarding 
the food cure by Grape-Nuts. 

Almost every one interested in pure tood 
is willing to have his or her name appear in 
the papers tor such help as they may ofter 
the human race. A request, however, to 
omit name will be respected. Try for one 
of the 330 prizes. Every one has an equal 
show. Don’t write poetry, but just honest 
and interesting facts about the good you 
have obtained from the pure tood Grape- 
Nuts. Ifa man or woman has found a 
true way to get well and keep well, it 
should be a pleasure to stretch a helping 
band to humanity, by telling the tacts. 

Write your name and address plainly on 
letter and mail promptly to the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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to all the distress and difficulties of bafiled 
search, struggle with experience, and the 
sad regrets and self-accusations of sun- 
dered lives. Mrs. Alden treats the story 
she has told with cleverness and conscien- 
tiousness, believing that all problems and 
troubles are solved by faith; and she 
weaves into a romance, that in other hands 
might easily drop into the sensational, that 
strong thread of personal religion and 
helpful charity that strengthens the sufter- 
ing soul, and leads, as in this story, the most 
complicated path to peace and reunion at 
last. 





Magazines 





— The magazine that happened to have a 
manuscript of Theodore Roosevelt on hand 
found it extremely timely for the October num- 
ber. It did not make much difference about the 
title of the article, so long as it bore the signa- 
ture of the new President. Scribner's was 
fortunate in this respect. The first paper, on 
*“* With the Cougar Hounds,” by Mr. Roosevelt, 
illustrated from photographs by Philip K. 
Stewart, appears in the October issue. Other 
interesting papers are: “Thomas Carlyle,” 
W. C. Brownell; “The United States Army” 
(second paper), Francis V. Greene; “ Incidents 
of the Slums,” Walter A. Wyckoff. (Scribner's 
Magazine: New York.) 


— One of the particularly interesting fea- 
tures of Harper's for October is the current 
instal ment of “ Colonies and Nation,’’ by Woud- 
row Wilson. He deais with the war for inde- 
pendence. In this article there appears a fac 
simile reproduction of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as originally drafted by Tbomas 
Jefferson, and showing corrections in the hand- 
writing of Franklin and Adams. “The New 
Psychology,” by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, LL. D., 
president of Clark University, is something 
decidedly unique. Numerous illustrations ac- 
company the paper. W. M. Flinders-Petrie, 
LL. D., professor of Kgyptology, University 
College, London, gives an account of the recent 
discoveries in the Royal Tombs at Abydos. 
(Harper & Bros.: New York and London.) 


—— The papers in the North American Review 
for October are unusually timely and interesting. 
The place of honox is given to one on “ Congress 
and Anarchy,” by 8.C. T. Dodd, general solicitor 
ofthe Standard Oil Co. He points out that 
while neither freedom of speech nor of the 
press can be abridged without an amendment 
to the Constitution, yet Congress has the sover- 
eign right to make all attempts upon the life 
of the President punishable with death, and to 
prevent the entrance of immigrants known to 
hold anarchistic sentiments. Closely associated 
with this paper is one on “ The Anarchists and 
the President,” by Charles Johnston. Arch- 
bishop Ireland appears with a paper on “ Per- 
sonal Liberty and Labor Strikes.” A sympo- 
sium on “ Vital Phases of Modern City Govern- 
ment,” consisting of four papers, bears directly 
on conditions in New York city. The phases 
are : “The Mayor and the Revised New York City 
Charter,’ Hon. George L. Rives, president of 
the charter revision commission ; “ Financial 
Problems of a Great City,” Hon. Bird S. Coler ; 
‘* Police Corruption and the Nation,” Hon. 
Frank Moss; “The Strength and Weakness of 
Tammany Hall,” Walter L. Hawley. (North 
American Review: New York.) 


—The Century for October covers an 
unusual range of topics and appeals to a 
variety of tastes. The leading paper is a 
descriptive and anecdotal discussion of “ The 
Practice of the Law in New York,” by Judge 
Henry E. Howland, and is accompanied by 
portraits of the noted lawyers and judges of the 
State. “The Men of New Japan,” by Mary Gay 
Hu mphreys, gives a most entertaining view of 
the remarkable statesmen of the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Helen Churchill Candee, in 
‘Madam President and her Constituents,” 
gives many helpful suggestions toward making 
the woman’s club a cruly valuable element in 
the community. Samuel A. King, @ noted 
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aeropaut, argues the practicability of crossing 
the Atlantic in a balloon, and incidentally 
criticises severely recent attempts at air navi- 
gation. Wther commendable features are: 
“Ttaly’s Garden of Eden,” witha profusion of 
sketches, by Mr. and Mrs, Pennell; “ A French 
Government School from the Inside,” by John 
Mead Howells; and “A Grave Crisis in 
American History,” by Milton Harlow North- 
rup. (Century Co.: New York.) 

— The leading general articles in the Forum 
for October touch a variety of international 
questions of deep interest. Among them are: 
‘* Labor and the Law in England,’ A. Maurice 
Low ; “The Organization of the Medical Pro- 
fession,’’ Dr. P. M. Foshay ; ** The Colonization 
of Siberia,” R. E. C. Long; “ The South Africa 
of Tomorrow,’ Albert G. Robinson; “The 
Outlook for Public Ownership,’ Albert Wat- 
kins; “European Feeling toward the United 
States,” Prof. D. Kinley. (Forum Publishing 
Co.: New York.) 

— With the October number the World's 
Work completes the first year of its existence. 
Its declared purpose is to record and interpret 
the far-reaching meaning of the intense activi- 
ties and achievements of every-day life, and in 
its chosen fleld itisa unique and conspicuous 
success. In addition to the usual excellent 
literary features this number contains 97 pages 
of advertising—the supreme testof a maga- 
zine’s success. Among the special papers are: 
“The Blooming of a Sahara,” by William E. 
Smythe —an illustrated description of irriga- 
tion enterprises in the extreme Southwest ; 
“ Opening the Riches of the Andes,” by C. Lock- 
hart, in which he describes the construction ofa 
railroad in Ecuador from Guyaquil to Quito, 
the region of the Inca weaith;” “ Russia as a 
Great Power,” by Sydney Brooks; “A Good 
Road a Good Investment,” by Earl Mayo; 
*Child Labor in Southern Cotton Mills,” by 
Irene M. Ashby; “The Art of Saving Char- 
acter,” by R. E. Phillips, in which the treatment 
of delinquent boys in institutions and in the 
George Junior Republic are contrasted; and 
“The Countryman has the Better of It,” by 
W. Frank McClure. (Doubleday, Page «& Co.: 
New York.) 


— In the Atlantic Monthly for October Mr. 
Eugene Wood gives a satirical description of 
“ What the Public Wants to Read,” in which he 
holds up the productions of Mrs. Eddy as an 
illustration. His idea is that the public will 
buy literature that is optimistic and hopeful. 
‘*The Piracy of Public Franchises” is treated 
by R. R. Bowker ; “* Yale’s Fourth Jubilee,” by 
Bernadotte Perrin ; and “ The Ills of Pennsylva- 
nia,” by a Pennsylvanian. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. : Boston.) 


— Edwin Erle Sparks furnishes the first of a 
series of papers on “ Formative Incidents in 
American Diplomacy ”’ in the Chautauquan for 
October. His special topic is,“* The Birth of 
American Diplomacy.” Other special contri- 
butions are: “ Italian Laces, Old and New,” 
illustrated, Ada Sterling ; ‘* Europe's Peril from 
Yankeeism,”’ George B. Waldron ; “ The [nner 
Life of Giotto Di Bondone,’”’ by Mary A. Lath- 
bury. (The Chautauquan : Cleveland, Ohio.) 


— The October number of the Methodist 
Magazine and Review of the Methodist Church 
of Canada contains a very interesting variety of 
timely papers. Sir Jobn Bourinot completes his 
series of papers on “ Builders of Nova Scotia,” 
and Dr. Rankin concludes bis illustrated “ Story 
of Architecture.” ‘The Storied Rhine,” by 
H. A. Guerber and W. H. Withrow, has numer- 
ous engravings of that picturesque river. Other 
articles are: “* Preaching in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” by Rev. Dr. Dewart; “Sir Henry Faw- 
cett, the Blind Postmaster of England,” by Mrs. 
Sarab Knowles Bolton ; ‘The Romance of the 
Killing Time,” by Rev. A. J. Irwin, B. A., B. D.; 
«The Churchmanship of Jonn Wesley,” by Rev. 
W. Harrison. (William Briggs : Toronto.) 


— The second paper in the Homiletic Review 
for October is the address delivered by the late 
Joseph Cook at Park Street Church, Boston, 
April 2, 1900, entitled, ‘My Unshaken Faith: Its 
Watchwords and Some Skipped Essentials.” 
Next comes, “How shall the Preacher Lnspire 
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to Progress in Sunday-schco! 
Bishop Vincent. Dr. Joseph 
Brooklyn, reviews “The Life of Dwight L. 
Moody by His Son.” Among the representa- 
tive sermons is one on “ Called to Preach,” by 
Rev. Dr. J. M. P. Otts, formerly of Greensboro, 
Ala., which should be read by ministers. (Funk 
& Wagnalls: New York.) 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for October are an 
illustrated account of President McKinley’s last 
days, by Walter Wellman ; a brief characteriza- 
tion of the late President by Commissioner 
H. B. F. Macfarland, of the District of Colum- 
bia; an article on President Roosevelt, with 
pictures of Mr.and Mrs. Roosevelt and their 
shildren; the text of Mr. McKinley’s speech at 
Buffalo on the day before his assassination, and 
also the fall text of Mr. Roosevelt’s Minneapolis 
address of Sept.2. In the editor’s paragraphs 
on the “ Progress of the World,” not only the 
McKinley assassination, but other important 
world topics of the month, are treated. (Review 
of Reviews Co.: 13 Astor Place, New York.) 


—The Bibliotheca Sacra for the October 
quarter is packed with papers bearing on sub- 
jects of pertinent interest to preachers and 
religious thinkers. ‘Some Characteristics of 
Current ‘New Theology,’” by Edward Hartley 
Dewart, is especially interesting. Among the 
other papers are: ‘The Motive and Method of 
Christian Charity,” by H. Fraucis Perry; “The 
Future of the American College,” Joseph Leon- 
ard Daniels; ‘‘ The Tripartite Nature of Man,” 
Samuel Whittlesey Howland; “The Second- 
Advent Theory Reviewed,” Edmund B. Fair- 
field; “The Possible Population of Palestine,’ 
by G. Frederick Wright; “ Religion: Its I[m- 

ulses and Its Ends,” James H. Leuba. (Bib- 

lotheca Sacra Co.: Oberlin, 0.) 


Work?” by 
LD. Burrell, of 





To Buffalo and Return $7.50 





Extraordinary excursion on the Boston «& 
Albany Railroad tothe Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at 8.30 A. M. and 6.00 Pp. M., Thursday, Oct. 17, 
tr me or before 9.30 Pp. M. train Tuesday, 
Oct. 22. Tickets on sale at Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield, Pittsfield and other stations on ap- 
plication, on the Koston & Albany Railroad. 
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Corner-Stone Laying, St. James’ 
Church, Springfield 


The corner-stone of St. James’ Church, 
Springfield, which will stand at the corner of 
North Main and Dover Sts., was laid Sunday, 
Oct. 6, at 345 Pp. M., in the presence of a large 
gathering of the Methodists of Sprimgfield and 
vicinity. The full service of our church was 
used. Rev. W. E. Vandermark, pastor of the 
church, presided. The introductory announce- 
ment was made by Rev. W. A. Wood, of Chic- 
opee. Rev. Alfred C. Skinner offered prayer, 
and the Scripture lesson (1 Cor. 3: 9-23) was 
read by Rev. ©. E. Spaulding. Addresses of 
fraternal greeting were delivered by Rev. 
Dr. J. L. R. Trask, of the Congregational 
Church, and Rey. Charles Conklin, of the 
Universalist Church. Dr. Trask said: “Itisa 
pleasure to bring greetings from my church to 
this enterprise which the hearts of these people 
have undertaken. As I look over this assem- 
bly Lrecognize many of your faces. Many of 
you have been of my church, and others I have 
known in a neighborly way. I bring notonly 
greetings from my church, but my personal 
congratulation. 1 know something of the 
struggles you have had. You have fought a 
good fight, you have kept the faith, but you 
have not finished your course. The architect is 
helping you todothat. I thank God today for 
every door that is opened to the preaching of 
God’s Word. We welcome you here, and 
promise to co-operate with you in every good 
word and work for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom.” Rev. Charles Conklin said that he 
was the next ministerial friend of Rev. Mr. 
Vandermark. He heartily seconded the con- 
gratulations of the former speaker, and made 
Special mention of the excellent location, 
which he thought was an ideal one. Me was 
glad that the tower would rise so that it could 
be observed by the thousands of people who 
passed along Main Street. He paid a high com- 
pliment to Mr. Vandermark as a minister of 
the Gospel, and to the generous Methodists of 
the city who have made possible the new edil- 
fice. He said that he expressed absolutely 
brotherly relationship amd hoped that church- 
going would be made fashionable. 

The dedication address was then made by 
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Rev. Dr. C. F. Rice, who said, in part: “ Each 
event in history, each act in life’s drama, is 
both an ending and a beginning, a consumma- 
tion and an introduction. This day marks for 
you the end of the period of patient waiting and 
preparation. Through the wisely-directed zeal 
oi your pastor and the princely generosity of 
some outside your own membership, your 
dreams are realized, your hopes are near their 
fruition. This day is also in a very true sense 
the beginning of the history of St. James’ 
Church. It is fitting that this event should be 
marked by special religious exercises, and that 
the blessing of God should be invoked upon the 
builders and the building. It is fitting that we 
should pray that the building may be completed 
without hurt or accident to any person, that 
peace and harmony may prevail in the counsels 
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Longmeadow brownstone trimmings. The 
main feature of the church will be the tower on 
the southwest corner, which will be 15x15 
flanked with buttresses with stone offsets. The 
tower will be about 58 feet high, finished witha 
castellated top, the second-story treatment being 
four large Louvre windows 6x16, with heavy 
brownstone offsets for sills, and projecting brick 
arches atthe top. The total size of the building 
on the ground is 77 feet by %. The building 
committee is as follows: Arthur Mathison, 
Bradley D. Rising, Horace A. Moses, David P. 
Ludington, William S. Clark, George A. Hays, 
Rev. Wilson Ezra Vandermark. The contract 
for thé building has been awarded to W. D. 
McKenzie, that for the carpenter work to Kelora 
Hoag, and for the heating to the National Steam 
co nomizer Company. The contract requires 
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of the church, and that, when the building is 
completed, it may be filled, like Solomon’s 
temple, with tbe glory of God. Beyond its sig- 
nificance as representing the beginning of the 
work of building, this corner-stone has a typical 
Significance. In its relation to the church 
which will rest upon it and rise above it, it 
typifies the chief corner-stone, Christ Jesus 
Himself, ‘in whom each several building, fitly 
framed together, groweth into a holy temple in 
the Lord.’ This service should impress upon 
us the true character and mission, not of this 
church alone, but of all churches of the one 
church of Christ, of each and every individual 
Christian. The name you bear will be itself 
suggestive and inspiring as you seek to set 
before yourselves the true ideal of your mission 
in this community. St. James has been called 
the apostie of practical Christianity. Such a 
type of Christianity, which counts faith without 
works as dead, which makes no distinction in 
its Sympathy or service between the rich and 
the poor, which recognizes that ‘ pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in tbeir afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world’—such a type of Christianity is most 
needed in this, as in every community.” 

Miss Marion Heath sang a solo, and then the 
congregation went to the southwest corner of 
the structure, where the corner-stone had been 
set in place by the masons. The stone contains 
a copy of the New Testament, a Methodist 
Hymnal, a copy of the Discipline, a copy of the 
New England Conference Minutes of 1901, a 
historical account of the church to date, a list of 
the church officers and members, a list of the 
officers of the various organizations connected 
with the church, copies of ZIon’s HERALD 
and of the New York Christian Advocate, the 
Epworth Herald, the Springsield Republican 
and the Sprinyfield Union, and a sketch of the 
chapel in which the society is now worshiping, 
and another of the new church. The particular 
service connected witb the placing of the corner- 
stone was conducted by the presiding elder, 
Rev. br. J.O. Knowles. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Robert L. Mathison, a member of St. 
James’ Church, and the congregation sang the 
doxology. The exercises were closed with the 
benediction by Rev. Francis J. Hale, of Chic- 
opee Falis. 

The church will be built in the Gothic style of 
architecture, with pointed arches, windows 
and doors. The material will be red brick, with 


Se 
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that the Sunday-school room shall be complete 
Dec. 15, and the entire building Feb. 15. The 
formal dedication ts expected to occur in 
February. 
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Dedication of Wesley Church, 
Springfield 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Springfield Methodism had its inception, 
July 15,1791, when Bishop Asbury first visited 
the town. In 1815 a society was organized and 
made a part of the Tolland (Conn.) circutt. In 
1819 Springfield became a separate station, and 
Rev. Danie] Dorchester was appointed pastor. 
The society was known as Asbury Church. 

The Union St. Metbodist Episcopal Church 
was probably organized in the year 1823. In 
that year, under the pastorate of Rev. John W. 
Hardy, a substantial and commodious church 
was built on Union St. In 1825, Rey. Daniel 
Dorchester, father of Dr. Daniel Dorchester of 
the New England Conference, and former 
pastor of Asbury Church, was appointed 
pastor. The society then numbered 131 mem- 
bers. After that the preachers were as follows: 
1826, Daniel Webb; °27-'28, Timothy Merritt; 
20, Orange Scott; '30-31, T. C. Peirce; ’32-'33, 
Hiram H. White; '34, Bartholomew Otheman ; 
*85-'36, A. D Merrill; °37, William Livesey; 
38-30, John Rice; 40, Charles K. True; ’41-'42, 
Mark Staple; ‘43, Daniel Wise; ’44, R. S. Rust; 
45, A. D. Merrill; 46, W. R. Clark ; ’47-’48, George 
Landon; °49-"50, J. W. Mowry; ’5l, F. A. Gris- 
wold; °52-'58, M. Dwight; '51-’56, C. P. Bragdon ; 
56, J. M. Barley; 57, Oliver S. Howe; 58-59, 
A. O. Hamilton; ’60-’61, Daniel Steele; '62, Isaac 
Ss. Cusbman; °63-'65, Nelson Stuatson; ’66-’6s, 
Joseph Scott, ’69-’71, Josepb H. Mansfield; ’72, 
John C. Smith; ’73-’75, R. R. Meredith. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Joseph Mans- 
field a lot was secured on State St. for a new 
chureh. The building, which has been known 
as the State St. Methodist Church, was begun 
during the pastorate of Rev. John C. Smith, 
and finished during that of Rev. R. R. Meredith. 
lt was dedicated Nov. 25, 1873, Bishop Wiley 
preaching both morning and evening. Thence- 
forth what had been known as Union St. 
Cburch was styled State St. Courch. This 
building cost about $80,000 and had a seating 
capacity of 1,000. 

The following preachers have served it: 1876, 
Merritt Hulburd;’77, J. H. Twombly ; '78, Daniel 
Dorchester ; °79-’81, W. T. Perrin; °82-"84, W. E. 
Knox; '85-’87, C. S. Rogers; ’88-’89, W. R. New- 
hall; 92-04, W. H. Meredith; '95-"97, T. C. Wat- 
kins; "98-Jan., 1900, W. G. Seaman. 


St. Luke’s Church was started under the 


direction of the Springfield Methodist Church 
Extension Society, who selected the site and 
gave direction to the building enterprise. On 
Nov. 2, 1888, Rev. Geo. A. Viets was secured as 
temporary pastor. The chapel was dedicated 
Jan. 26, 1889. On the 7th of March, following, St. 
Luke’s Church was formally organized. ‘n 
April, 1889, Rev. L. H. Dorchester was appointed 
to this charge, and served it five years. He was 
succeeded by Rev. W. G. Richardson, who re- 
mained four years. In April, 1898, Rev. Charles 
F. Rice, D. D., was appointed to St. Luke’s 
Church, The society grew steadily until it 
numbered about 350 full members. Its develop- 
ment was so great that a new building was 
imperatively demanded. 

Meanwhile it became more and more appar- 
ent that the location of the State St. Church 
was unfavorable, since it was too near other 
large Methodist churches of the city and too 
remote from the numerous Methodist families 
of the highiand district to who.n largely it must 
look for a constituenzy. At the suggestion of 
the pastors and the presiding elder representa- 
tives of both the State St. and St. Luke’s 
Churches met to discuss the situation and 
devise means by which the best interests of 
Methodism in the highland district might be 
conserved. After prolonged consideration of 
the problem and after much earnest prayer, it 
was deemed best to merge the two societies and 
build a new church on State Street in the centre 
of this great residential district. On Dec. 15, 
1899, Wesley Church was organized, with Rev. 
W.J. Heath as preacher in charge. The mem- 
bers of both the State St. and St. Luke's 
Churches were duly transferred to Wesley 
Church, and Drs. Charles F. Rice and W. G. 
Seaman were appointed coordinate pastors. 
They both served in this capacity until April, 
1900, when Dr. Rice was reappointed pastor of 
Wesley Cburch and Dr. Seaman was appointed 
pastor of Wesley Church, Salem. 

Immediately after the organization of Wesley 
Church a committee was appointed to consider 
the question of location, and to secure plans 
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andsubscriptions. This committee secured the 
Schneelock property on the south side of State 
Street, between Buckingham and Westminster 
Streets, for $14,000. The lot is about three- 
quarters of a mile above the State St. Church 
location, and has a frontage of 165 feet on State 
St. and is 200 feet deep. Plans were drawn by 
Architect F. R. Richmond, and accepted by the 
committee. Ground was broken Aug. 1, 1900, 
and the corner-stone was laid Sept. 28 of the 
Same year. Drs. C. F. Rice, J... Knowles, J. H. 
Mansfield, W. R. Newhall, T. C. Watkins, 
Joseph Scott, and W. G. Seaman, and Revs. 
W.J. Heath, L. H. Dorchester, A. C. Skinner, 
and W.E. Knox participated in that service, 
while fraternal addresses were made by Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow, pastor of Hope Congregational 
Church, and Rev. George W. Quick, pastor of 
the Highland Baptist Church. Work has gone 
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ditorium and chapel conveniently near the 
speaker. The flooris “ bowl.’’ The pews, which 
were furnished by the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Works, are circular and of quartered 
oak, The auditorium is 66 feet square and will 
seat nearly 600. At the rear of the pulpit isa 
beautiful pipe organ made by the Austin Organ 
Co., of Hartford, Conpn., at a cost of about $6,000. 
A prominent local musician pronounces it the 
finest in the city. The keyboard is so situated 
that the organist can, if necessary, direct the 
choir. Seats for the choir are at the right of the 
Speaker, and are arranged )n three tiers. The 
pastor’s study is in the rear of the organ. The 
plan 18 such that a gallery, with a seating capac- 
ity of 200, can be erected in the auditorium at 
any time should it be required. Three invisible 
‘(ioors are made in the walls at a proper eleva- 
tion to serve as entrances to this gallery, one in 
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steadily forward until the building is now com- 
plete in every detail. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH 


Wesley Church, which is set well back from 
the street and surrounded by a beautiful lawn, 
is Romanesque in architecture, and is built of 
red brick with brownstone trimmings, while 
the roof is covered with slate. It is 90x150 feet. 
The two front entrances are through the tower 
doors, the large tower door being the main en- 
trance. This tower rises toa height of a little 
over 100 feet, while the secondary tower is about 
60 feet high. Between these towers and extend- 
ing across the front of the church is a vestibule 
40x20 feet, connected with the auditorium by 
sliding windows. The arrangement of the au- 
ditorium is different from that of any church in 
the city, as the pulpit is to be placed at the cor- 
ner diagonally across from the main tower and 
near the sliding doors that open into the chapel. 
This position brings every seatin both the au- 


each of the towers, and one in the wall between 
the auditorium and chapel leading from the 
chapel gallery. Provision has also been made 
for stairways leading to this gallery. 

The chapel, which is in the rear of the audito- 
rium, is 56x75 feet, and is connected with the 
auditorium by an arch 30x14 feet, fitted with 
folding doors, so that the whole building can be 
thrown into one large room. Access to the 
chapel from without is gained by doors on 
either side. A platform is placed in the chapel 
near the arch, and is movable, so that it can be 
joined to the pulpit platform when both rooms 
are thrown together. At the rear of the chapel 
are three large rooms — one for the primary de- 
partment in the centre, one for the ladies’ par- 
lor at one side, and another for the kindergarten 
at the other side. These communicate with 
each other by sliding doors. Beside there rooms 
there are five smaller rooms for Sunday-school 
classes. A rear entrance connects the ladies’ 
parior and kindergarten department with the 
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outside. The chapel is also provided with a 
broad gallery which runs around it on three 
sides in the form of a semi-circle. At the front 
the gallery is made in two elevations. At the 
rear of this gallery throughout its entire length 
are class-rooms, thirteen in number. From all 
of these, as well as from the gallery itself, a good 
view of the speaker below can be had. This 
chapel will seat about 600. Thus it is seen that 
the entire seating capacity of the church is 
about 1,200, and with a gallery in the auditorium 
it can be increased to 1,400. The elasticity of its 
seating capacity is one of the best features of 
the building. 

Under the chapel is a room for social pur- 
poses, which will seat nearly 400. There is 
also a large kitchen, and there are cloak-rooms 
and toilet room. The auditorium is finished 
in quartered oak, the chapel in ash, and the 
social room in cypress. The interior decora- 
tions of the church are, as a whole, plain. This 
plainness is relieved, however, by domes in the 
ceilings of both the main rooms, thus giving 
opportunity for decorative effects. The dome 
in the auditorium is surrounded by two elabo- 
rate friezes in stucco work, with ribs of the same 
radiating to the inner one from the centre, and 
from the inner to the outer frieze connecting 
them. There are also fringes in stucco work 
around the arches. A pleasing shade of green 
predominates in the frescoing of the auditorium, 
while rose is the predominant color in that of 
the chapel. The building is lighted with elec- 
tricity. The friezes in the dome of the audito- 
rium are set with electric lights — 64 incandes- 
cent lights forming the outer circle, and 16 
$2-candle-power lights making the inner circle. 
Numerous other lights are set in various parts 
of the room. 

Flint, Oliver & Howland had the contract 
‘tor the heating aud ventilation. Steam-heat- 
ing is used, and the system employs both 
direct and indirect radiation. Ventilation for 
both rooms is secured by means of a large 
electric fan which is placed in the roof 
and connected with an air-draft perhaps 
twenty-five feet in length under the pulpit plat- 
} form and running the entire length of the 
platform. Fresh air is supplied by two large air- 
ducts, one on the east side and another on the 
west side of the building. This air is heated by 
coming in contact with heated radiators and 
then disseminated throughout the house. The 
air in the entire building can be completely 
charged in ten minutes. The organ is blown by 
; means of an electric motor. The windows were 
provided by the Colonial Glass Co. of Boston. 
Those in the auditorium are of opalescent 
stained glass, and are very beautiful, while 
those in the chapel are plainer, yet in perfect 
keeping with the design of the building. The 
: pulpit furniture, which had not arrived on the 
day of dedication, is to be of quartered oak, 
f and is to consist of a pulpit without any uphol- 
iy stery, a long settle, four large chairs, a small 
table and a flower stand. The auditorium and 
chapel are carpeted with Brussels carpet in a 
pretty shade of red, and of the same pattern. 
The carpets, draperies and pulpit furniture 
were provided by the Women’s Aid Society. 

The entire property, including land, building 
and furnishings, cost $76,408. The State St. 
property was +old for $16,000 and St. Luke's for 
$8,720; subscriptions have been secured for 
about $30,750; leaving an indebtedness of $22,000. 
This amount can be carried for a time without 
greatly embarrassing the society. The present 
membership is over 600, about twenty having 
been received Oct. 15. 

There were no fabulous gifts to the building 
fund. Methodists of other societies contributed 
a generously, but the enterprise was made suc- 

cessful largely by the enthusiastic co-operation 
" of the members of the society. 

Special credit for the successful completion of 
this work is due Dr. Rice, who, as chairman of 
the building committee, has given it his untir- 
ing efforts and wisdom; to tbe building com- 

ie mittee, who have devoted their time and ener- 
nies gies to the enterprise; to both the architect, 
Mr. F. R. Richmond, and the contractor, Mr. 
bi \ W. D. McKenzie, who have spared neither 
pains nor money to make the building perfect 
an in every particular; and to the women of the 
society, who have been untiring in their efforts 
to aid the enterprise in every manner possible. 





he DEDICATION EXERCISES 


; In the presence of about 800 people, the service 
of dedication began at 2.30 p. M., Oct. 11, with an 
organ prelude rendered by Prof. James W. 
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Prescott, of Pottsville, Pa. An anthem, “ Fes- 
tival Te Deum,” in B by Buck, was then rendered 
by a double quartet. The double quartet com- 
prised the quartets of both Trinity and Wesley 
Churches. Wesley’s quartet comprises the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. N. M. Chapman, soprano; Miss 
Mabel A. Humphrey, alto; Mr. Roland D. 
Chaffee, tenor; Mr. William E. Weyhe, basso. 
Trinity’s quartet consists of the following: Miss 
Emilie Huntley, soprano; Mrs. Annie Bolton, 
alto; Mr. Hugh J. Buckley, tenor; Mr. Charles 
R. Smith, basso. The pastor, Dr. Charles F. 
Rice, read the invitation to praise and to 
prayer, and Rev. William G. Seaman, Ph.D, 
pastor of Wesley Church, Salem, offered the 
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thoughts, purposes and conduct. Faith is th e 
act of the whole man —of the intellect, but also 
of the conscience and the will. Faith is that act 
by which God is admitted into all one’s life. it 
is thinking, feeling, acting as though God were 
living in you. Moses saw the marvelous sights 
in Egypt — pyramids, temple, palaces, etc. — yet 
he had no desire for them; but he cried out to 
God for the deliverance of the Hebrews. It was 
a great test. It required mighty faith. It was a 
battle that raged long in his soul. Day and 
night his soul was wrenched by these struggles, 
but finally he came out clearly into the sunlight 
of God and began a life of strong faith in Him. 
He went away into the desert and received his 
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invocation. Hymn 868 in the Hymnal, having 
been read by Dr. T. Corwin Watkins, was sung 
by the congregation: “We rear not a temple 
like Judah’s of old,” etc. After Rev. Samuel H. 
Woodrow, pastor of Hope Congregational 
Church, had read the lesson from the Old Testa- 
ment, aud Rev. William N. Hubbell, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, the lesson from the 
New Testament, the quartet rendered “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord!” Prayer was then offered 
by Rev. William R. Clark, D. D. In his prayer 
Dr. Clark prayed with peculiar earnestness for 
our church and nation. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by 
Bishop Andrews, who took for his text Mark 
ll: 22: “And Jesus, answering, saith unto 
them: Have faith in God.” The context aids 
the interpretation. Jesus came to a fig tree, 
and, finding no fruit upon it, cursedit. Peter 
was amazed the following day to find the tree 
withered. Then Jesus uttered the words of the 
text: *“*Have faith in God.” What did He 
mean? 1. By faith in God He did not mean a 
simple and strong persuasion that God is good. 
Many believe all will come out well in the end. 
Faith is more than this. That God is good is 
seen in His operations in nature, for nature is a 
prophecy of His future goodness as the seed 
springing from the earth is a prophecy of a 
coming harvest. Will a man judge Vesuvius by 
the vineyards on its slope and forget Pompeli 
and Herculaneum at its base? The Bible isa 
book not only of promises, but of judgments. 
It reveals the wrath of God as well as His love. 
God is indeed love, but He is also a consuming 
fire. A faith that sees nothing but the goodness 
of God is presumption. 2. Faith is something 
more than a correct opinion of God. We need 
doctrine, sound doctrine. There never was an 
age when it was needed more than today. 
Right intellectual movement, however, is not 
faith. Correct intellectual conceptions are not 
necessarily praiseworthy. Some had them in- 
stilled into their minds in youth, but have been 
80 sluggish intellectually ever since that they 
have never changed their views. There must 
be some other factors in the human mind 
before we have saving faith. What is saving 
faith, then? 3. Faith is that act and habit of 
the humap soul by which God is brought in 
from tbe far distance and enthroned over all 
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discipline, returned to Ezypt in the strength of 
God to stand tefore Pharaob, until at length he 
was able to throw wide open the doors of the 
promised land, while he was kissed home to 
God. Let us inquire how this faith in God con- 





GOOD COFFEE MAKER 
Experience with the Berry 


“* | have gained twenty-five pounds since 
I lett off coffee and began drinking Vostum 
Food Coffee in its place. 

“*T had become very thin in flesh and suf- 
tered tortures with heartburn, was a ner- 
vous wreck with headache practically all 
the time until one dreadful day when the 
good doctor told me I must quit drinking 
coffee, as he had nothing lett to try, to re- 
lieve me. 

“*T could not drink tea and had tried ev- 
erything else, even Postum, but put it by 
at the first trial, because it was tasteless. 

** Forced to it again, I determined to see 
it it could not be made palatable and found 
at once that when I tollowed directions and 
boiled it long enough, that I not only liked 
it but gave it to my husband for several 
days without his finding it out. Ijhave the 
naine of making splendid coffee, and we al- 
ways used the best, but of late I have given 
Postum to guests many times in place ot 
coffee and have never been detected yet. 

** Our four children have not drank coffee 
for three years, and all have gained health 
and flesh since usipg Postum. One son, 
who was always sick, has been greatly ben- 
efited by its use, and us above stated, I 
have gained twenty-five pounds since tak- 
ing up Postum. I am healthier today than 
I have been fr years, and give Postum ali 
the credit. Please do not use my name in 
public.” 

This lady lives in Burlington, Iowa, and 
the name will be furnished by the Pustum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., to 
those interested. 
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sorts With the faith in Cbrist which is made the 
condition of man’s well-being? I answer, faith 
in God and faith in Christ are one and the same 
thing. The faith that accepts God must also 
receive Jesus Christ. We are called to faith in 
God, but also to faith in Jesus Christ. Our faith 
in God is strengthened by the manifestation of 
tiimself in the face of JesusChrist. 4. Faith is 
chiefly and primarily a moral thing. The 
intellect must conceive of God, yet we can 
never know the mind of God fully. He is past 
finding out. He bides Himself on this side and 
on that. Nevertheless, some conception of God, 
His infiniteness, etc., must be enjoyed. Man’s 
faith in God is not measured by the correctness 
of his conception of God, The preacher in the 
pulpit may bave a very correct conception of 
God, while some rough man or washerwoman 
in the audience may have more practical faith 
than the preacher. Abraham’s knowledge of 
God was limited, but his fuith took God and 
enthroned Him in his life. In heathen lands 
there are those who know little theoretically of 
the Deity, but who nevertheless have groped 
their way up into the light of His countenance, 
and have saving faith in Him. Faith is not 
intellectual culture; faith is the going out of 
the will to God and throwing the moral life into 
His service. 5, Faith is a matter of degrees. 
In the very nature of the case it must be this. 
Faith bas small beginnings often. The question 
is: How far shall it grow? Some have only the 
mere beginnings of faith in them. Saving faith 
is realized only when one yields to God and 
enthrones Him in hislife. The Christian must 
guard himself, for there are likely to be lapses 
of faith. It is our duty to nurture faith, so it 
shall become strong and controlling. 6. Faith 
is the fandamental virtue. It it so treated 
everywhere in the New Testament. Inasmuch 
as God is infinite and varied in His operations, 
so faith will be varied in its operations. Some- 
times it takes the form of reverence, sometimes 
the form of love of holiness. He closed with an 
earnest exhortation for all to confess the Lord 
God as our God. “Have faith in God.” It is 
the one thing that can transform you into the 
likeness of Jesus Christ. It is the only way that 
life can be made truly enjoyable. 

An anthem was then rendered by the choir: 
“Ob! how Amiable are Thy Dwellings,” by 
Barnby. The report of the building committee 
was read by Mr.T. D. Potter, treasurer of the 
committee and of the trustees. Dr. Rice then 
made an earnest appeal for subscriptions, cards 
having already been given the auditors with 
the programs. 

The trustees were then called to the altar-rail. 
Rev. Liverus H. Dorchester, pastor of People’s 
Temple, Boston, led in the responsive reading 
of Psa. 122. The Gloria Patri was sung, and the 
building was presented to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church by Mr. Albert G. Bennett, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. The building was 
then formally dedicated by Bishop Andrews. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. J. O. Knowles, 
D. D., presiding elder of Springfield District, 
the doxology was sung by the congregation, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Rev. Joseph 
Scott, . D. 

An hour for social intercourse was enjoyed by 
those who remained to the evening service. 
Supper was served in the social room to about 
three hundred people. 

EVENING SERVICE 

The evening service began with an attendance 
of about 1,100 people. An organ prelude was 
rendered by Prof. Prescott, and tbe choir sang, 
‘Send out Thy Light.’ The audience then rose 
and repeated the Apostles’ Creed standing, led 
by Rev. C. E. Spaulding, pastor of Grace Church. 
The Seripture lesson (Heb. 1) was read by Rev. 
W. E. Waturberry, pastor of the Belmont Ave. 
Baptist Chureh, Springfield. The choir sang 
the anthem, “ Except the Lord build the House.” 
Prayer was offered by Rev.W. R. Newhall, D. D., 
principal of Wesleyan Academy. Rev. William 
}. Heath read hymn 187, and the congregation 
Joined in singing it. 

Rev. Samuel F. Upham, D. D., delivered the 
evening sermon. His text was found in Luke 
7:5: For he loveth our nation, and he hath 
built us a synagogue.” Generosity is not repre- 
sented by ciphers alone, but by ciphers witha 
numeral prefixed. The character of the text 
was not a Jew; he was a Gentile, an officer in 
the army. Hehad a slave who was afflicted, 
and he sent the Jewish masters for Jesus to cure 
him. The argument in their mouth is the text 
ofthe evening. There are two thoughts in this 
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text: (1) “He loveth our pation.” 
hath built us a synagogue.’ Patriotism was 
uniled to religion. This Gentile reverenced the 
worship of the Hevrews,and so built them a 
place of worship. The theme of this discourse 
is the “Significance of the Church Edifice.” 
What does this church edifice stand for? 1. It 
stands for law and, order and the protection of 
society. It represents more than $76,000 worth 
of biick, timber, labor, etc. Blot out’ the 
churches in this city, and your corner lots would 
be worth about as much as corner lots in Sodom 
were worth the day after Lot left it. No one 
bought realestate in Paris at the time of the 
Commune. Christianity is the law of this land. 
Though we have no state religion, yet religion 
can never be divorced from law and order, nor 
from the state. This church is worth more 
than one bundred mounted policemen. 2, It 
stands for the highest education. Every educa- 
tional institution is a guarantee of the liberties 
of our people. Education is the debt which the 
present owes tothe future. Before they laid the 
foundations of Harvard College, they laid the 
foundation of a church. The little old first 
cburch at Salem is built on “* holy ground.” 
That little meeting-houxe was a school, teaching 
the best and highest truths of culture and man- 
hood. New England has received its stability 
from the teachings of Samuel Higginson, Roger 
Williams, and others of the same type. The 
function of the pulpitis toteach. 3. It stands 
for faith in the permanence of our Christian 
faith. The rebuilding of the Jewish Temple 
showed faith on the part of the builders in the 
stability of religion. The multiplied and con- 
stantly multiplying houses of worship, the 
missionary activities, and the placing of Chris- 
tian institutions in the midst of pagan peoples, 
are testimonies to our belief in the permanency 
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of the Christian religion. This church argues 
for our faithin the ultimate triumph of truth 
andthe final universality of righteousness. 4. 
It stands for belief in the immanence of God. 
Theism in some form has dominated the hu- 
man mind. That God is, is a postulate of rea- 
son; but that He bas spoken is a matter of 
faith. God bas spoken in Hjs Word. He spoke 
to Moses at the burning bush and again at the 
mount of law. Read this book and see if the 
breath of God is not on the parchment. Isaiah 
had a vision of God, and his life after that was 
changed. There were theophanies in those days, 
Jacob knew God was near, and Joshua was con- 
fronted by Jehovah, but one night there was the 
burst of angels’ song, and Jesus came as the 
Ancient of Days; and this is the fulfillment of 
all past theophanies — Emmanuel, “ God with 
us.” And now we have the glorious promise: 
“Where two or three are assembled there am I 
in their midst.”” May God reveal His presence 
here in saving power ! 

At the close of the sermon Dr. Rice made an- 
other appeal for contributions, and an offering 
was taken to be applied to the building fund. 
Hymn 762 was read by Rev. Wilson Ezra Van- 
dermark, pastor of St. James’ Church, Spring- 
field, and sung by the congregation, and the 


benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. John 
D. Pickles, of Westfield. 


To Buffalo and Return on the Boston 
& Albany for $7-50 








Five days of traveland sight seeing. A great 
ag excursion (fitting any purse) to the 

an-American during its grandest days. Leaves 
South Station, Boston, 8.30 A. M. or6 Pp. M., Tours- 
day, Oct. 17, returning on or before 9.30 P. M. 
train Tuesday, Uct. 22. Tickets on sale at Bos- 
ton, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, and other 
stations on application. 
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A Corset that Cannot 
at the Wai6st. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is 
made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered uncom- 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and hus elastic 
gores at each side, 8o it cannot break at the waist. Suitable 
for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk in, or 
restin. It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it can- 
not break at the waist, it is the Cheapest Corset a Lady can 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent 
postpaid for $1. Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 
Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson: Mich. 


Reduced Prices to Ministers’ Families. 
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To plan a successful chiffonniere you need a 
bachelor of the 33d degree —a selfish, fussy, thin- 
skinned, mine-and-thine bachelor, the sort of man 
who can’t sleep if the clock is near the bed, and who — = = 
hates children. (aX w 
His brain-throbs simply leap at the problem of Ts are s 
alloting and stowing 340 miscellaneous articles so that ——$> 
‘hey will be right at hand when needed. No married ey 
man can do it. ee 
Here is a bachelor chiffonniere : Nine drawers of a 
assorted sizes and a central closet, with a 20x28 plate Se 
mirror. You cannot but delight in the sub-divided, a 
half-width and third-width drawers, and, the varia- SS 4 


tions in depth on different widths. 
It is a triumph of Convenience. 





Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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THRE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 

Personal. — Mrs. L. W. Prescott, of Warren, 
was the victim ofa painful accident a few days 
ago. She fell from the piazza and broke her 
arm above the elbow. 


Milan. — The church has been undergoing 
repairs for several weeks, and is about ready 
for occupancy. It will hardly be recognized 
because of the changes. The vestry bas been in 
use a few times. One of the most interested 
persons in the work of repairing has been Mr. 
York. His wife entered heartily into all his 
plans, but a few days ago she died, and was 
buried from the church. This is the first death 
from the church membership during the pas- 
torate of Rev. A. W. Frye, who is now in the 
midst of his third year. 


Another Week of It. — The second quarter had 
come to an end. The vacation time of one of 
our doctor boys had just been reached, also. He 
was anxious to again try a wheel trip among 
the mountains, as we did last year. There was 
no one he would rather have for company than 
his father; and his father felt the same way 
toward the son. So it was planned that between 
cars and bicycles we should put in at least six 
days, with some time for mountain climbing 
thrown in. We left Manchester Monday fore- 
noon, and in due time were in Plymouth. Here 
we took to the wheels and turned our faces 
toward West Thorntop. The road was quite 
Sandy, so that we had to lead our horses fre- 


quently ; but this was a rest from pushing the _ 


wheel. Before supper time we were comfort- 
ably fixed in the parsonage. Who has ever gone 
in here and not been well cared for and made to 
feel at home? Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Reynolds 
know how to give a welcome that is felt. So 
pleasant was it herethat the young doctor was 
willing to remain several days; but to do all 
that was in mind, in the time that was decided 
upon, it was necessary to“ move on.” Owing 
to the sandy condition of the roads by reason of 
the dry weather, we decided to change the 
course, and, seeking the train, we made our 
way toward Jefferson. At Cherry Mountain we 
took wheels again, and were soon at the Mt. 
Adams House. This is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the mountains. The view of the Presi- 
dential range from here cannot be excelled 
anywhere. 


We were much surprised and pleased later in. 


the evening to meet a half-dozen of our old 
Portsmouth parishioners, who were on a ten 
days’ trip. Wonderif they were enjoying them- 
selves? My! I guess they were. They can 
entertain the Epworth League when they get 
home. 

When we arose next morning, having decided 
to wheel tothe Ravine House, and from there 
make the ascent up Madison to the Hut, we 
found a great fire on the side of Bowman, the 
smoke completely hiding the mountains where 
we were to travel. What should we do? For 
not only was there the blinding smoke, but a 
heavy east wind to push into, with the promise 
ofrain. It was soon decided to take another 
direction. We remembered that the society at 
Grange Village were to giveareception to theold 
people that day,and we had been quietly asked 
to appear as asurpriseto the company. This 
has become an annual event with this church 
and is looked forward to with much interest. 
W ho is not interested in good company and a 
good dinner? And both were to be found here. 
People looked in wonder to see the “elder’’ ona 
wheel, and not appearing very ministerial in 
his dress; but they gave both of the travelers 
a hearty welcome. Fully eighty persons sat 
down to dinner, twenty-five of whom were over 
sixty years of age. Among the number was 
Rev. Moody P. Marshall, who sixty-three years 
ago was pastor at Bristol. He is full of reminis- 
cences of those days, and if any of us think we 
have hard times, it would be well to sit at the 
feet of some of these men and hear them tell, 
not of their hard times, but of the work they 
tried to do for the Master. For two years he 
averaged eighty calls a week—nearly a thousand 
each year—beside all the other work that had to 
be done. He is now ripening for heaven at 
ninety years of age. His presence is a benedic- 
tion to any company. 

After a couple of hours here, we rode into 
Lancaster. The rain had already come, so put- 
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ting our wheels on tke train, we went down 
through Crawford Notch to North Conway. 
The clouds rolling among the mountains gave 
them a wild and weird look we had never before 
seen. The Eastman House afforded us a fine 
shelter from the very hard rainstorm of the 
night. 

It looked as if we were to finish the week’s 
trip there; but when the morning came, the 
rain had ceased, and the clouds seemed as if in 
a hurry to get away from our sight. The top of 
Kearsarge and the more distant peak of stately 
Washington were in full view. It seemed likea 
day made especially for us. The rain had 
packed the dust and sand down hard. We were 
soon on our way toward Kearsarge. Leaving 
our ‘wheels at the base, the climb began. The 
distance was three miles aod forty rods, and in 
two hours we had lifted ourselves to the sum- 
mit. It wasacharming vision. The clear air 
enabled us to see many miles in every direc- 
tion. We counted twenty-one lakes of various 
sizes. The foliage on the mountain slopes was 
beautiful. After a transfer of luggage in the 
shape of our lunch, we began the descent, and 
were not very longin finding the bottom. On 
our wheels, in twenty minutes we were at 
North Conway again and after a few minutes’ 
rest, began pushing toward Conway, Madison, 
and South Tamworth, where we planned to 
spend the night. There are some hills to climb 
in this region, and it is our plan never to at- 
tempt to push up any of them for any great 
distance. But when it comes to walking a bill 
a mile long and leading a wheel, some of the 
fun is gone. Yet there is this compensation: 
No matter how long the hill may be, it is as 
likely to have an equal length of descent on the 
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other side. So with a well-adjusted coaster- 
brake under good control we were ready for any 
hill that came; and it was not an uncommon 
thing to slip down a half or three-quarters of a 
mile and not move a pedal. Good quarters 
were found in the hospitable home of Judge 
Larkin D. Mason. At ninety-one years of age, 
he is full of interest in all the affairs of the 
world at large. He has an opinion of men and 
matters. It is worth a great dea) to spend a day 
in his company. 

After a night’s rest we were ready for another 
tramp—this time up Chocorua, the most rug- 
ged climb of any mountain in the State. The 
last half mile 1s over clear rock. The day was 
a perfect one—the air clear and just cool 
enough to cause one to Keep active. From this 
high elevation twenty-five lakes were in clear 
view. The distance of two and athird miles to 
the top required one hour and fifty-three min- 
utes, while the descent took just one hour. 

It had been agreed that Saturday evening 
sbould find us in Manchester. When the morn- 
ing came, we were eighteen miles from the 
railroad. Could we not climb another moun- 
tain, and also reach home? Just back of the 
village of South Tamworth is Mt. Larcom — 
quite an elevation, and one giving a beautiful 
view of the Sandwich range; Kearsarge and 
Washington showing to advantage ; Red Hill to 
the left; Squam Lake before you; and the 
Ossipee Mountains at your back. We Said this 
must be done. So westarted promptly, and by 
11.15 A. M. surprised the Mason household by 
our return. They would searcely believe we 
had been tothe topinsoshortatime. But we 
had. After a hearty dinner, we were on our 
wheels, with our facés toward Meredith, and 

















“Willie,” queried the fond mother, ‘I 
don’t understand howitis that you are 
at the bottom of your class.” “I don’t 


‘ understand it myself,” said the bright 
J~ chap, “but I know itis dreadful easy.” 


You may not understand how the 


MAGEE Heater makes your home so mighty com- 
fortable—but you “KNOW IT IS DREADFUL EASY.” 
That’s simply a dyed in the wool, confirmed habit 


of the famous 


IN GEE HEATERS. 


They heat homes so easily you can’t 
imagine howitall happens. Correct principles,cor- 
rectly carried into mechanicalexecution. That’sthe 


secret of the Magee success. 


Ty Magee Heater 


if you want home comfort, with leastexpense. First 


class dealers sell the Magee. 


Illustrated circulars free. 


MAGEE FurRNACE Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, 














“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.’’ 








SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MIGROSCOPIC 


EXAMINATION. 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail them to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin specialist of years standing and national 
reputation, who will send you absolutely FREE a Diagnosis of*your special case 
after making a minute examination of your hairs under his specially constructed 
and powerful microscope. There is no charge whatsoever, and in addition he will 
send a special prescription for your case put up ina little box, also absolutely 
FREE. When you are cured of DANDRUFF, which is the forerunner of bald- 
ness, and grow NEW HAIR Prof. Austin asks that you tell your friends about it. 
SEND NO MONEY. If youarealready partly or totally bald writeand find thecure., 
SEND 2c FOR POSTAGE. WRITE,TO-DAY TO 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN,163 McVicker’s Theater Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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home was reached in time for supper. The trip 
was full of incident, but without an accident of 
any sort. 

Now the season for such journeying is over, 
and the work of the third quarter is at hand. 
How much ought to be done in the three 
months to come! It should be a harvest-time 
for the church. B. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District 


Windsor, Nurth Windsor, and Cross Hill. — 
Rev. G. W. Lowell continues to urge on the 
work of God in this widely-scattered field. Dis- 
couragement often stalks in the face of the pas- 
tor, but he is notof the material to shrink back; 
and the cause of God prospers. New work re- 
cently opened at Windswr Neck promises well. 
The church building at Windsor has been in- 
sured in our Church Insurance Company. The 
class-meetings are alive, and congregations are 
good. Any pastor carrying on successful la- 
bors at appointments so widely separated is 
worthy of commendation. 


North and Last Vassalboro and Vassalboro. 
— Reports were meagre, as the preceding “ quar- 
ter’’ was sbort, and the pastor’s vacation of 
nearly four weeks was inthe meantime. Much 
bas been done in the way of material prosperity 
since Conference. Rey. B.G.Seaboyer is well re- 
garded, and the people feel ‘‘we shall havea 
good year.” 

China and North Palermo. — This charge gives 
us a combination of misfortune and good cour- 
age. Practically without pastoral supervision 
last year, at their own request a pastor was ap- 
pointed in the spring, and with glad expecta- 
tions the year was begun. But the pastor lost 
heart because of the dimensions of the work, 
and left the people. A “supply” was found for 








It’s True Character 


Catarrh is Not a Local Disease. 


Although physicians bave known for years 
that catarrh was nota local disease but a con- 
stitutional or Llood disorder, yet the mass of the 
people still continue to believe it is simply a 
local trouble and try to cure it witb purely local 
remedies, like powders, snuffs, ointments and 
inbalers. 

These local remedies, if they accomplish any- 
thing at all, simply give a very temporary re- 
lief, and it is doubiful if a permanent cure of 
catarrh has ever been accomplished by local 
Sprays, Washes and inhalers. They may clear 
the mucous membrane from the excessive se- 
cretion but it returns in afew bours as bad as 
ever, and the result can hardly be otherwise be- 
cause the blood is loaded with catarrhal poison, 
and it requires no argument to convince any 
one that local wasbes and sprays have absolute- 
ly no effect on the blood.- 

Dr. Ainsworth says, “ I have long since discon- 
tinued the use of sprays and washes for catarrh 
of head and throat, because they simply relieve 
and do not cure. 

“ For some time past 1 have used only one 
treatmeut for all furms of catarrh and the re- 
Sults have been uniformly good, the remedy 1 
use and recommend is Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, 
a pleasant and barmiless preparation sold by 
druggists at Wc., but my experience has proven 
one package of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets to be 
worth a dozen local treatments. 

‘* The tablets are com posed of Hydrastin, San- 
guinaria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and otber sate an- 
tiseptics and any catarrb sufferer can use them 
with full assurance that they contain no poison, 
ous opiates and that they are tLe most reason- 
able and successful treatment for radical cure of 
catarrb at present known to the profession.” 

Stuart’s Catarrb Tablets are iarge, pleasant 
tasting 20 grain lozenges, to be dissolved in the 
mouth, and reach the delicate membranes of 
throat and trachea, and immediately relieve 
any irritation, while their final action on the 
blood removes the catarrha! poison from the 
whole system. Ali druggists sell them at 5c. 
for complete treament. 





.of the church will be more stable. 
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the summer, but the fall took himaway. Still 
the social services and the Sabbath-schools are 
kept in commendable life, and by the vigorous 
zeal of Rev. E. Wixon, our octogenarian local 
preacher, and some outside help, preaching is 
supplied. The cnarge is alive and full of prom- 
ise. This excellent people deserve a pastor. 
Who that sees this report will enter the rield? 
A beautiful village, an excellent parsonage, a 
splendid people, but few in numbers and not 
strong financially, yet ready to “ stand by” any 
true man who will bea pastor to them — such 
isthe situation. This report applies equally to 
either part of the charge. 


Randolph. — Rev. A. E. Russell finds enough 
to test his best courage in this corner of the 
vineyard. The charge has lost by death, and 
has been weakened by the sickness of some of 
ius best workers until “howto keep tbe work 
going ’’ has become aproblem. But there area 
few brave souls who believe in God and feel that 
their labor shall not be in vain im the Lord. 
Preaching services are largely attended, and 
there is some encouragement to work for better 
times. 


East Pittston. —It looks like a new cburch! 
The old shell is on new and “immovable ” 
foundations, enclosing an ample cellar. Meas- 
ures have been adopted to raise money to secure 
a furnace, cover the interior with a steel ceiling, 
provide new windows, and finish the work so 
that the “ re-opening ’’ may occur this fall. Pas- 
tor Harris is still in evidence, and is “ indispen- 
sable.” Through the summer services bave 
been held in Moody Hall, by the kind public 
spirit ofthe owner. Such men are a blessing to 
acommunity. May their kind multiply! 


Dresden and South Dresden. — Rev. T. A. 
Hodgdon is holding his own, and the people 
still feel that theirs is one of the best of pastors 
and preachers. The prospect is good for a fall 
campaign. The persistent faithfulness of the 
pastur, seconded by his faithful wife and co-la- 
borer, will again bear fruitage to the glory of 
God in the upbuilding of His kingdom. 


Southport. — The summer is past. The visitors 
have departed, and this island charge is left to 
itself. The services of the church will be more 
largely attended by the people of the islund 
than was possible through the summer. The life 
The pastor 
will be able to seek after more definite results. 
Hand-to-hand work, which in a charge like this 
must more chiefly be relied on, will now be 
possible. The pastor can now get at the people. 
The people can now get at churecb and church 
interests, and progress will be more apparent. 
Rev. C, F. Butterfield is ready for the campaign, 
and the people have a mind to work. 


Boothbay Harbor. — A live church, with live 
and spiritual class-meetings and prayer-meet- 
ngs, two good Sabbath-schools, and a live Ep- 
worth League. Finances are here conducted on 
business principles, with a business man who 
knows his business, for treasurer. All interests 
are well cared for. The pastor, Rev. A. E. Luce, 
and his wife, who is a helpmate indeed, are held 
in highest esteem. Preaching services are well 
atterded. 


Wiscasset.— A harmonious and comfortable 
quarterly conference was preceded and opened 
by a most biessed, sweet, spiritual, social serv- 
ice of praise, prayer, and testimony. Rev. 
G. H. Hamilton has secured a large place in the 
hearts of this people. Congregations are good, 
Spiritual interests are on the advance, financial 
interests are being well cared for, and churchly 
prosperity is in full view. May God give Wis- 
casset a year of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord! 


Sheepscot, West Alna, and South Newcastle.— 
The * usual reports’ at this cuarge means only 
good. Such reports were given. Additions to 
the cburch, a revival spirit. a campaign of vic- 
tory in view, improvement of church property 
at West Alina, and singing books secured for so- 
cial worsbip — these are the objectives ; but the 
Subjectives indicated are spiritual life anda 
zeal for God. Rey. A. E. Morris is happy in his 
work. T. F. J. 
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MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Biddeford. — Rev. C. W. Bradlee and wife 
observed their twenty-fifth wedding anniversa- 
ry at the parsonage on Friday evening, Sept. 27. 
The presents were numerous and valuable. 
Biddeford Church gave seventy-two silver 
dollars; the Epworth League a silver service, 
knives, forks and pudding-dish; the Junior 
League a box of choice flowers. Rockland 
friends sent thirty-four silver dollars. Besides 
these were scores of individual gifts, represent- 
ing several hundred dollars. The fact most 
appreciated by this excellent couple is the 
affection for them manifested by so many 
friends in their present and previous charges. 
The parsonage was beautifully decorated for 
the occasion with ferns, palms, and other 
plants. Among the many guests were Con” 
gressman Amos L. Allen and daughter. The 
reception extended over two afternoons and 
evenings. The writer regrets that he was 
unable to be present, as he was at the time in 
the midst of a storm off the coast of New- 
foundiand. Mr. Bradlee was one of the speak- 
ers at the McKinley memorial service at the 
Biddeford Opera House, and also gave the 








Simple but not Severe 
Small but Serviceable 


these are the striking points of our new 
style 


—————_|\ 


ray 
_. Ww 
Chapel Organ 


Its musical qualities are of a high 
order, as are those of all organs of our 
make. 100 styles for all uses, 


Masons Hanlin Co, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Rrie Railroad Company 


OFFICE OF NEW ENGLAND PASSENGER 
AGENT 














Boston, Mass., Oct. 5, 1901. 


NOTICE 
After October 15th, 1901, the New 
England Passenger Agency of this Com- 
pany will be located at 207 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
oO. W. JORDAN, 
New England Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 
D. W. COOKE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
New York. 








20,000 CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combi- 
nation gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 


re Me De FRINK, Set von: 


mate. 
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1 address of welcome to the W.C. T. 
tion on Sept. 24 


LU. Conven- 


Kezar Falls. — Rev. &. C. Potter reports two 

conversions at the Epworth League meeting 

recently, and that his work is prospering. We 

i regret to hear that Mrs. Potter is not as well as 
usual. 


i e Portiand, West End. —The people are working 

; be enthusiastically to pay their church debt. 
ne, They will succeed. -Rev. F. R. Griffiths is a 

cis good leader for them. Lb. Oh 


abt ‘NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
err ' Cambridge District 

er Somerville, Broadway. — the fall work opens 
ck tl encouragingly. The congregations have stead- 


ily increased. During the summer months 

revival services were held Sunday evenings, 

with excellent results. The official board voted 

unanimously to continue these services as long 

; as the pastor deemed wise. Some ten or twelve 

have risen for prayers, and the spiritual inter- 

ij est steadily deepens. The Sunday-school, under 

i , Superintendent E. H. Stone, recently elected, 

is prosperous. “Rally week’ was observed. 

a A reception was given to the infant department 

and their mothers on Tuesday afternoon, with 

a social for the entire school on Wednesday 

evening, with addresses and _ refreshments. 

Sunday, Oct. 13, at 10.30, an address was given 

by Hon. John Herbert, president of Cambridge 

7 District of the Massachusetts Sunday-school 

Association, and by the pastor, Rev. N. B. 

Fisk. At 12, the Sunday-school bour, addresses 

, were made by Hou. J. Herbert, Rev. Charles 

7 M. Chariton, of the Vermont Conference, the 

pastor, and the superintendent. in the even- 

\ ing Dr. Wesley T. Lee delivered a short address, 

; which was followed by a Sunday-school prayer- 

meeting. The pastor is arranging for two 

, weeks of revival services early in November. 

Miss Harriet M. Fisk, daughter of the pastor, 

4 a graduate of Boston University, has gone to 

at New Orleans with President F. H. Knight as 

one of the new teachers in New Orleans Uni- 

versity. The Ladies’ Aid Society held their 

) annual harvert supper on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 16. A lecture course is being arranged. 


; Lynn District 


Everett, First Church. — Within the past few 
weeks this church bas paid off $2,000 of its 
indebtedness. At a recent meeting A. F. Fer- 
guson, the treasurer, made a happy statement 
of the financial conditions of the church, and 
then touched a lighted match to the two one- 
thousand-dollar notes; and as they went up in 
smoke, the congregation arose and sang with 
much feeling, “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.’’ The pastor, Rev. J. W. Jones, is 
preaching a series of sermons on “ Glimpses 
Ahead,” on the Sabbath evenings of October: 
“Today’s Undiscovered America;” “The 





WHY DO YOU HESITATE? 


The common use of violent cathartics is 
a habit destructive ot health, and creates a 
necessity for larger and more frequent 
doses. 

A trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will be sent free and prepaid to 
j any reader of this publication who needs it 

and writes for it. One small dose a day 
* quickly cures the most stubborn case of 
constipation or the most distressing stom- 
ach trouble, to stay cured. Its influence 
upon the liver, kidneys and bladder is 
gentle and wondertul and restores those or- 
gans to acondition of health, so that they 
perform their functions periectly and pain- 
lessly. Perfect health and vigor is soon es- 
tablished by a little of this wonderful cura- 
tive tonic. 

Any reader of Z1on’s HERALD may prove 
this remarkable remedy without expense 
by writing to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. They will send a bottle free 
to all who write forit. It quickly and per- 
manently cures constipation, catarrh of 
stomach, bowels and bladder, and all stom- 
ach, liver, kidney and bladder troubles 
caused by inflammation, congestion or ca- 
tarrh. Why hesitate? Write immediately 
for one bottle. You will receive it prompt- 
’ ly, free and prepaid. 
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Twentieth Century Woman,” “Some Labor 
Protests and Prophecies;” “The Church of 
Tomorrow.” 


St. Paul's, Lynn, —St. Paul’s Sunday-school 
observed Sept. 22 as Rally Day. This school was 
organized in I8l4, and is the oldest Methodist 
Sunday-school in New England. The attend- 
ance on Rally Suuday this year was the largest 
in the school’s history — 585. Thus the glorious 
traditions of the past are preserved in the 
active present. Mr. A. R. Moody is the ener- 
getic and resourceful superintendent. He has ! 
an unsurpassed corps of assistants. The pas- 
tor’s class is thoroughly organized, and has an 
enroliment of over 60. The second and third | 
quarterly conferences were held as one meeting, | 
Oct. 9. Reports showed the church to bein a 
prosperous condition. The pastor, Rev. E. T. | 
Curnick, D. D., was unanimously invited to 
return next year, subject to the appointment of | 
the Bishop. Special protracted services will be 
commenced in a few days. Ww. 





Worcester and Vicinity 


Trinity. — The officers of this church desire | 
that Sterling cam p-meeting should be held over 
Sunday, the second quarterly conference so 
voting by 16 to 3. During the last quarter 32 
new members were received — l4 by letter and 
18 from probation. The new deaconess, Miss 
Oriana Harding, made 470 calls in the first 
month of her service with Trinity. The treas- 
urer of the trustees, Mr. Charles A. King, re- 
ported the reception of a legacy of $1,000 from 
Mrs. Boyden, of Worcester, for a long time a 
member of the church. He also reported thata 
total of $6,500 had been paid on the church debt, 
and that the debt had been reduced to $12,000. 
Subscriptions have been received amounting to 
$4,000 additional, which will still further reduce 
it. A large picture of De Vinci's “ Last Sup- 
per,’ bought in Paris, was presented to the 
church by Mr. and Mrs. John Legg. Beginning 
the first Sunday evening in October, the pastor 
inaugurated a series of sermons with the fol- 
lowing titles: “ Denominationalism,” “ Metho- 
dism and the Congregational Church,” “ Metho- 
dism and the Baptist Church,” “ Methodism 
and the Episcopal Church,” ‘* Methodism and 
the Universalist Church,” “ Methodism and the 
Unitarian Church,” “ Methodism and the Aa- 
ventists,” ‘*Methodism and the Catholic 
Church,” “The Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
The many friends of Dr. King both in his own 
church and outside regret very much that he 
desires to leavethe city. For personal reasons, 
both on his own account aod on account of 
Mrs. King, he requests an appointment in the 
South at the close of the Conference year. 


Park Ave. — The social activities of the season 
were Inaugurated by a reception to the 27 new 
members recently received. An entertainment, 
awarm hand-grasp, and an earnest address by 
the pastor, served to impress the cordial wel- 
come which this church gave to these new 
members. There was a large attendance. The 
contract has been made for a pipe organ, which 
will be put in rightaway. The rummage sale 
conducted by the Ladies’ Circle was a great suc- 
cess. 








Webster Square. — This church is in the midst 
of revival meetings which are being conducted 
by the pastor. Oct. 6,19 new members were re- 
ceived — 8 from probation, 7 on probation, and 
9 by letter. At the second quarterly conference 
the financial condition was reported as better 
than it has been for years at this time of year. 
On account of the many new families that are 
moving into this section of the city this fall, 
the congregations and the Sunday-school are 
growing larger. 





Grace.— The second quarterly conference, 
which was presided over by Dr. Perrin, fol- 
lowed the supper of the Ladies’ Aid Society, at 
which time an informal reception was given to 
Mrs. Hedden, of Chicago, a former member of 
Grace Church. The Sterling Aid Society nave 
reduced the debt on the Sterling property to | 
$250; and they have plans to wipe it all off in a | 
short time. The Home Missionary Society held 
its annual meeting here, with election of offi- 
cers, tea, and an address by Rev. J. B. Brady, 
D. D. 


Laurel St.—The pastor baptized 6, received 8 
from probation, and 2 by letter at the last com- 
munion. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society held its annual meeting at the parson- 
age last week, with a tea, and the following 
program intheevening: Historical sketch of 
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Lucknow, Miss Alice Howard; Life of Miss 
Thoburn, Mrs. KE. A. Howard; Lucknow 
Memorial College, Mrs. Mary Everett; Life of 


| Miss Singh, Mrs. H. H. Paine. Miss Helen 


Walker sang a solo. H. H. P. 





A Constitutional Question 


REY. JOSIAH HOOPER. 


| be what purpose was the Constitution 


ot the United States framed? Was it 


, not its purpose, when all its articles are 


combined in one great whole, to organize 
and continue for this nation a government 
that shall procect its citizens in their 
inalienable rights of life, liberty and pur- 
suit of happiness? If this is so, is there an 


article in the Constitution that can be inter- 
preted, without violence, as to not only 
allow but to protect a class of men who ad- 
vocate by the use of tongue, pen und press 
the destruction of the Government, and 
are devising ways and means by wh ich 
to accomplish their purpose? 


Mill Village, N. H. 


9750. sie 917.50 THE 1 10 
“PAN-AM.” 
EXTRAORDINARY 


POPULAR 
, EXCURSION 


BUFFALO ~~ RETURN 


From Boston, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD, (other stations on application). 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 
(N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co. Lessee), 
Good going on trains No. 7 or No. 29 leaving the 
South Station, Boston, at 


8.30 A. M. or 6.00 P. M. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1901 


For continuous passage in day coaches only, good 
going on trains above mentioned ; returning on any 
regular train (excepting ‘‘Empire State Express "’ 
and “Lake Shore Limited ") on or before N. Y. C. 
train No. 12, leaving Buffalo at 9.30 p. m., Oct. 22. 


The Greatest All- 


American Exposi- 


and Sight Seeing for 
tion ever held; with- 
in the reach of ev- 


$7.50 
id | 


Send for Hotel and Boarding House List. 
A. S- HANSON, Gen’l. Pass. Agt. 














5 Days’ Travel 
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LADI ES. Ale have superfluous 


HAIR ON ile FACE 


send for new information how to remove it eas 

pan I without oe or or instruments. gi 
pon confidentia' in lore. 

rs. M .N. PERRY, C 28 Box x 83. 0: Oak Park, lis. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no mat- 
ter where located) send description and cash price 
and I will send (FREE) my successful plan. 
W. M. Ostrander, North American Building, 
Philadelphia. See my big ads. in all magazines 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


PULPIT FURNITURE 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Special Designs Executed 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


71,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMIN FOR THE SUN- 


DAY- SCHOOL. 


The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
coeee copy free to pastors, superinten- 
ts, and masic committees, 
ASS. OGARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Filth "avenue, New York City. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES 


A representative of ZION’S HERALD has called 
on Mrs. M. N. Perry Company. and made a per- 
sonal examination of her methods of effectually 
removing superfluous hair, and was astonished 
to seethe large number of testimonials she is re- 
ceiving from ladies all over tbe country, and 
even from foreign lands. 

Thousands vf women when young have been 
injudicious and clipped the down which has ap- 
peared on their faces. Many more have used oily 
cosmetics whieh have stimulated a growth of 
unsightly bair. Every such lady will be glad to 
know of this effectual method of removing it. 
If ladies will send their names and addresses to 
Mrs. M. N. Perry, C 28, Box 938, Oak Park, LIL, 
they will receive information on this subject. 
Mrs. Perry says a long chapter of horrors could 
be written of experiences of ladies who have re- 
sorted to such methods as burning the hair off 
the face with matches, digging it with a knife, 
using lime and other chemicals, permanently 
disfiguring their faces. Even one lady reported 
she should have committed suicide if she had 
not obtained this new method. 

The reason Mrs. Perry has not advertised as 
extensively the past year is because she has 
been kept busy filling orders from those who 
have used her method wno wished it sent to 
friends, which is indeed the very best testimo- 
nial she could get. The names of all her corre- 
spondents are kept strictly confidential. 





Boston & Albany $7-50 Excursion to 
the ‘‘Pan-Am.”’ 





Going at 8.30 A. M. and 6.00 p. M., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 17, returning on or before 9.80 pv. M. train 
Tuesday, Oct. 22; giving ample time to “do” the 
great All American Exposition during its last 
snd most glorious days. ‘ickets at Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield and other sta- 
tions on application. 





CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso. at Centenary 
Church, Provincetown, 

Norwich Dist. Min, Asso. at North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., 

Rockland Dist. Min. Asso. at New Harbor, 

Lewiston Dist. Min. Asso. at Lisbon Falls, 


Oct, 21, 22 


Oct. 21, 22 
Oct. 21-23 
Oct. 28-30 





BOSTON METHODIST PREACHERS’ MEETING. 
— Next Monday Mr. Leon H. Vincent, the lecturer, will 
deliver an address upon, ** Kings of the Pulpit in Co- 
lonial Times.”’ 





Health tor ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 








Marriages 





POND — ELLIOTT — At Concord, Mass., Oct. 9, by 
Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, Winthrop A. Pond, of Con- 
cord, and Beatrice E. Elliott, of Malden. 


LYON —COOPER—In Southbridge, Oct. 8, at the 
home of the bride, by Rev. C. H. Hanafurd, Prescott 
A. Lyon and Belle M. Cooper, all of Southbridge. 


BINGHAM — McINNIS —In West Quincy, Sept. 25, 
by Rev. J. Peterson, Henry 8S. Bingham and Margaret 
B. McInnis, both of Quincy. 


CLOGSTON — BUTTERFIELD — In West Quincy, 
Oct. 3, by Rev. J. Peterson, Norman A. Clogston, of 
Hyde Park, and Edith H. Butterfield, of Saxonville. 





DEDICATION AT MERUCER, ME, —The Chapel 
will be dedicated on Oct. 22. Services morning and 
afternoon, Rev. E. 8. J. McAllister, of Pine St. Church, 
Portland, will preach the sermon. Former pastors and 
presiding elders are cordially invited. Those intending 
to come will please notify the undersigned at New 
Sharon, Guas. W. DANE, 





BRISTOL’S CENTENNIAL OF METHODISM, — 
The Methodist Episcopal Church in Bristol, N. H., will 
observe its 100th anniversary, Oct. 22-24 inclusive. The 
Concord District Preachers’ Meeting will be held in 
connection with the same. 

LYMAN D. Braaa, Pastor. 








CANDY CATHARTIC 
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W.H. M.S. — Reduction of fare on certificate plan 
from Boston to New York to attend convention of Gen- 
eral Board of Managers, Nov. 6,1s dependent on the 
purchase of twenty-five tickets by as many women. To 
learn if this reduction may be secured, will those intend- 
ing to go from either N. E. Conference please com muni- 
cate at once with Mrs. 8. W. Floyd, 32 Hall Ave. West 
Somerville, Mass. 

SARAH WYMAN FLoyp, Conf, Cor, Sec. 





If You Feel Depressed 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. W. E. PITMAN, Lynchburg, Va., says: ‘1 
have used it in nervous depression and dyspep- 
tic troubles, with good result.” 

A CORRECTION, — The alleged report of my ad- 
dress before the New York Preachers’ Meeting on Pres- 
ident McKinley, copied in the HERALD of Oct 9, is ale 
most entirely incorrect. Some of the statements are 
absurd, and I am responsible for none of them. 

H. K. CARROLL. 





METHODIST LADIE®’ AID UNION, — The semi- 
annual meeting of the Union will be held Friday, Oct. 25, 
at the Newton Centre Church, Sessions at 10 and 1.30. 
The three. minute reports will be given by the presidents 
(please note the change). Rev. J. W. Jones, of Everett, 
will give theaddress. Take Newton Boulevard car at 
Park or Boylston St. Subway Station, go to end of route, 
then change for Newton Highlands car, which passes 
the church. Basket lunch. 

Mrs. Puitir Ham, Cor. Sec. 

73 Buckman St., Everett, 





LECTURES ON EPHESIANS. —A series of popular 
lectures will be given by Mr. Don O. Shelton, of New 
York city, in Association Hall, Boylstén and Berkeley 
Sts.,on the evenings of Oct. 21, 22 and 23, at 8 o’clock. 
Mr. Shelton is a leader in the Bible lecture field, and will 
speak on the Epistie to the Ephesians. The public is 
cordially invited. Mr. Shelton aiso gives the opening 
address of the Bible Study Departmert of the Y. M.C. A. 
on Sunday, Oct. 20, at 3.45 0’clock. Subject, ‘* The Liv- 
ing, Energetic Word.”” The public invited. 





Besides containing less sugar and more 
casein (cheese) than mother’s milk, cow’s 
miJk has this important difference: its 
easein is much more difficult to digest. 
Mellin’s Food not only corrects the propor- 
tions, but modifies the casein and makes it 
more digestible. 





New England Deaconess Hospital 
Fair 


Those who wish to make contributions to the 
Deaconess Hospital Fair may send their dona- 
tions to any one of the following officers, always 
specifying the table for which the contribution 
is intended : Boston Central district, Mrs. R. F. 
Butler, Auburndale; Boston Soutb west district, 
Mrs. G. F. Washburn, Dedham; Boston East 
district, Mrs. Willard 8S. Allen, East Boston ; 
Dorchester district, Mrs. H. N. Follansbee, Dor- 
chester ; Cambridge district, Mrs. O. H. Durrell 
Cambridge ; Melrose district, Mrs. M. W. Mann, 
West Medford; Newton district, Mrs. A. G. 
Barber, Newton; Malden district, Mrs. F. A. 
Patterson, Everett; Lynn district, Mrs. Matthew 
Robson, Salem ; Young People’s Societies, Miss 
S. Gertrude Mayo, Lynn; ‘“ Remembrance 
Table,’ Miss Georgia L. Lewis, Medford ; pby- 
sicians’ wives’ table, Mrs. J. W. Cushing, Brook- 
line; candy table, Miss Myra Nichols, Brook- 
line ; * Country Store,” William M. Flanders 
and George F. Richardson, Newton Centre; 
“Colonial Exhibit,” Mrs. R. 8. Douglass, Au- 
burndale. 

Articles sent by express or freight should be 
forwarded the last week in October, and should 
be addressed to H. D. Degen, Copley Hall, Bos- 
ton. They should be plainly marked,“ For 
Deaconess Hospital Fair.’’ Small articles may 
be sent at any time to the Deaconess Hospital, 
691 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





The Agryeerecet and Return for 





A strictly popular excursion from Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield (other stations 
on application) on the Boston & Albany R. R., 
Thursday, Oct. 17, on trains Nos. 7 or 29, leaving 
Boston respectively at 8.30 A. M. and 6.00 P. M. — 
good for continuous passage in day coaches ouly 
— returning on any regular train srt | 
Empire State Express and Lake Shore Limite 
until 9.30 p. M. train Tuesday, Oct. 22. Paseen- 
gers must arrive at their original starting point 
on or before train No, 12, leaving Buffalo at 9.30 
P. M., Oct. 22. 
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PUBLISHER’S COLUMN 


A Presiding Elder writes: ‘‘I am glad 
to hear of the increasing subscription list. 
I shall do all I can to help it along.’’ 

Another Presiding Elder volunteers to 
say that he is presenting the interests of 
ZIoN’s HERALD at every quarterly confer- 
ence. 

Our proposition to send the paper to 
Jan. 1, 1903, for one year’s subscription, 
can be presented very attractively. To be 
the most effectively done, it must be pre- 
sented at close range. The agent who 
calls on you and sells you his book or ps- 
per succeeds because he has talked with 
you individually. Try this method in 
your canvass for ZIon’s HERALD. 

A list of 56 new subscribers, part of them 
for six months, has reached this office 
from First Church, Holyoke. This was 
done by a house-to-house canvass. The 
pastor, Rev. H. L. Wriston, has thereby 
done a good thing for his church, as well 
as for the paper. 

Did you ever try to lift a heavy rock 
with a crowbar? The longer the lever- 
age the easier the job, was it not? This 
principle is why we urge you to press our 
‘* Special Offer’’ now. ‘The leverage is 
greater.! 

Address business letters to 
GEORGE E. WHITAKER, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








LECTURE BY BISHOP McCABE 

** The Bright Side of Life in Libby Prison.”’ 

In PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, Columbus Ave., corner of 
Berkeley St., Boston. 
Monday, Oct. 21, 1901, at 8 Pp. M. 
Admission, 35c. Reserved Seat, 50c. 

In aid ot the Upham Memorial M. E. Church, of For- 
est Hills, Mans. 

Tickets on sale at Book Room and People’s Temple. 





Popular Bible Courses 


OF THE 


Boston Young Men's Christian Association 


Boylston and Berkeley Streets. 

Bible Study Department Opens Oct. 20 
Seventeen Courses, Covering all Grades 
(women admitted to tour), 

Faculty includes : 

Rev. James M. Gray, D.D., 

REV. A. BOUTEILLER, 
Rey. JOHN F, Cowan, D. D. 
Rev. L. H. DORCHESTER, Pror. RK, L, PERKINS. 

Special attentton given to training for teachers and 
Christian workers. 

Opening lecture Sunday, Oct. 20, ut 3.45 o'clock, by 
Mr. Don O. Shelton of New York. kKoth men and 
women invited. Mr. Shelton lectures on the Ephesians, 
Oct. 21-23, in Association Hall. Admission free. Public 
invited. 

Send for Prospectus to 
Gro, W. MEHAFFEY, General Sec’y, 458 Boylston St 


W. B. OLiveEr, Bible Study Department Secretary. 
Kiader’s Collection Heips 
ARE A SUCCESS 


In raising Money for Church Debts, Im prove- 
ments, Benevolence, etc. 


10,000 Churches Helped 
SAMPLE FREE. SEND 2c. FOR POSTAGE, 
THE A. A. KIDDER PUB. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 








Vernon B. Swett, 


AGENT FOR 
Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Health 


INSURANCE 


119 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


Room 2, 
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*S CURE FOR 
WHERE LS 


AILS. 
ough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
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OBITUARIES 





Strange, how we think of Death, 
The angel beloved of God, 
With his face like an asphodel flower, 
And his feet with nepenthe shod ! 
Strange, how we turn and flee 
When he comes by the sunset way, 
Out of the Valley of Rest, 
Down through the purpling day ! 


W hy should we fear him so? 

W hat doth the white one bear? 
Heartsease of Paradise, 

Lilies of purer air! 
Comes he so soft, so kind, 

Down from the singing sky — 
Soft as a mother comes, 

Stirred by an infunt’s cry. 


W hy should we call him Death 
(Death as we deem it), pray ? 

Doth he not loose the soul, 
Open its womb of clay ? 

W hich is the truer life — 
Flesh to corruption born, 

Or of a God-imaged soul 
Launched on eternal morn? 


— JAMES BUCKHAM, in Congregationalist. 





Lown. — On Aug. 13, 1901, one of the oldest (if 
not the oldest) members of the Methodist soci- 
ety at Forest Hills, Boston — Mrs. Edward Lown 
— departed this life. She had been in close 
touch with Methodism for almost sixty years, 
and in intimate communion with her Saviour 
for forty-eight years. 

She was born in County Fermaugh, Ireland, 
June 14, 1841, where were early instilled into her 
mind the doctrines of the old-time Methodists. 
In the year 1853 she accepted Christ as her Sav- 
iour, and up to the hour of her departure she 
lived in close touch with Him. One of her 
greatest pleasures in early life was to attend the 
class-meeting then held in the quiet calm of the 
early Sabbath morning; and this interest never 
flagged in after life while she was able to attend. 
One of her favorite songs was, ‘‘ My Jesus, I love 
Thee, I know Thou art mine.’”’ The experience 
of this hymn was hers, not only in the hour of 
pleasure, but in the time of clouds and darkness, 
when sorrow and even death visited the family. 

On the morning of the day of her translation, 
she uttered this prayer: “*O Lord, relieve me 
this day, for my Saviour’s sake!” She then 
turned to one of the family and said, ‘* Don’t 
leave me, as I may not be here in the afternoon.”’ 
She was quite calm and peaceful for a couple of 
hours, and passed away as an infant would fall 
asleep. Her favorite reading, outside the Bible, 
was from ‘The Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’’ 
which now she fully enjoys. 

Nothing pleased her better during her last 
illness than to have her pastor call and pray 
with her, and when he would ask her if she had 
a favorite chapter, she would invariably ask 
for the 8th of Romans. 

Mrs. Lown was married Dec. 25, 1860. She 
trained her children in early life to follow their 
Saviour. A husband,two sons and six daugh- 
ters mourn their loss. Bo. Exe 


Harmon. — Mrs. Abby B. Harmon was born 
in Nashua, N. H., June 30, 1830, and died in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., May 24, 1901. 

She was converted in Cherry Valley before 
she was twenty years of age, and was baptized 
by Rev. James W. Mowry. She was twice hap- 
pily married, and was a widow at her death. 

Mrs. Harmon was a woman of many excel- 
lent qualities, and endeared herself in all the 
relations in life which she sustained. She was 
a lady of good sense and judgment, and knew 
well her duty, doing ber part cheerfully. Her 
life was indeed “like the even burning ofa 
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candle.’ She lived, in the highest, best sense, 
to bless others. In the home she was the joy 
and inspiration of every heart; in society, asa 
neighbor and friend she was a pattern of good 
works and kindly sympathies. She had a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
God “of great price.” She was a consistent 
and useful member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Here she found ample scope for her 
Sweet and heavenly spirit; here she was at her 
best. Her delight was to serve, walking closely 
in the footsteps of tbe Master. She took 
great comfort in all the services of God's 
house, and was ever careful to do her part in 
sustaining the work of the church as in every 
other good work. Her presence everywhere 
was a benediction. She was always careful not 
to hurt the feelings of any; she was a peace- 
maker and comforter of others. She took a 
great interest in the organization and building 
of Park Avenue Church, Worcester, and was 
among those who were willing to do their 
whole part. By her kindly spirit and loving 
disposition she has often cheered the heart of 
the writer and made glad her fellow-workers. 

The last ten years of Mrs. Harmon’s life were 
spent in the beautiful home of her brother, 
Geo. H. Foster, in Worcester and Shrewsbury. 
Her sun went down in peace, unclouded and 
undimmed. 


ALONZO SANDERSON. 





Dow. — Jane S. Dow was born in Baldwin, 
Me., June 1, 1816, in an old-time log-house, with- 
in a few feet from the fine old house where she 
breathed her last, Sept. 29, 1901. 

Mrs. Dow’s maiden name was Ingalls, a name 
representing one of the first families that set- 
tled in this part of what was then Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Ingalls settled and cleared a large 
farm on the east of the Saco River, while Gen. 
Wadsworth, Longfellow’s father-in-law, settled 
and cleared one on the west. The old Gen. 
Wadsworth home and the Ingalls home are both 
** beautiful for situation,” and filled with many 
an article of furnishing the present generation 
could not use and many articles that they could 
not name, 

Mrs. Dow was baptized and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Baldwin in 1837, 
under the labors of Rev. Geo. D. Strout, thus 
rounding out over sixty years of an exemplary 
Christian life. She was in: erested to the last in 
the cause of Christ. She did not live in the 
past, as do many of her age, but by reading her 
church papers and other religious journals she 
was well “ap” in religious progress. Part of 
each day was given to the study of the Daily 
Topics, which her keen intellect readily grasped. 

She was married in 1849 to Dr. Dow, of Hiram, 
Me., whom she held in love and esteem to the 
day of her departure, though separated over 
twenty years by death. 

Mrs. Dow’s last days were spent with her only 
sister, Mrs. Richardson, on almost the same 
spot where she was born eighty-five years ago. 
In ber experience the Scripture was verified : 
* At evening time it shall be light.” 

Funeral services were held at her old home, 
Oct. 2, conducted by her pastor. From a large, 
old-fashioned family of eight children only one 
is left, and she has our prayers and sympathy 
in her loneliness. 

DAVID F. NELSON. 





Goodwin.—Mrs. L. Abbie Goodwin, wife of Rev. 
O. A. Goodwin, of Columbia Falls, Me., fell 
asleep in Jesus, Sept. 17, 1901, aged 26 years. 

She was sweetly converted at the age of 16 and 
soon after joined the Methodist Church. She 
was married at the age of 20, and from the 
beginning was a helpmate indeed. She was 
amiable in disposition, consecrated to her 
Saviour, and was soon rejoicing over seeing her 
husband happily and completely saved. He 
had flattering business prospects, but when he 
felt God had called him to the ministry she 
readily acquiesced and cheerfully left her 
pleasant home and many friends to join her 
husband in the ranks of the itinerancy. She 
was a fine musician and her whole soul was 
in sacred music. She was a natural leader of 
the young, who ardently loved her. For two 
years she labored among them at Smyrna 
Mills and built up one of the best and largest 
Epworth Leagues in Bangor District. Many of 
the members were converted and united with 
the church. 

She came down withthe grippe in midwinter, 
from which she never fully recovered. Her 
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husband was appointed to Columbia Falls 
last April, but it was soon apparent that she 
was a victim of consumption. When not 
able to be about she took a deep interest in the 
work, encouraging her husband and earnestly 
praying for the salvation of the people. She 
loved the work of the ministry and was a bene- 
diction to all that pertained toit. Her life was 
sweet and exceedingly useful; her end was calm 
but triumphant. She was needed in the church 
and in the home, and strange to us it is that she 
should be so early called away. But God knows 
best. “It is His way.” 

She was the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, of Pittsfield, to whom her departure is 
a heavy stroke. She goes to join her only born 
and the Saviour whom she ardently loved, and 
leaves a devoted husband to mourn his loss. 
May the Lord sustain all! 

E. H. BOYNTON. 


Rand.— Mrs. Catherine F. Rand died Sept. 27 
1901, at her home, 114 Upland Road, Cambridge, 
aged 98 years, 2 months, 17 days. 

She joined the Bromfield St. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1849, and was a most devoted, 
earnest Christian for eigbty years. When she 
spoke of her Heavenly Father you could see 
plainly she was well acquainted with Him,and 
loved Him better than any earthly object. 
When she first visited this church in 1824, it was 
called Bromfield Lane. She belonged to Jacob 
Sleeper’s class, and she and “ Mother”? Monroe 
were like sisters. Her husband and two chil- 
dren were baptized and joined the church in the 
year 1850. She was interested in everything 
connected with the church. Could she have 
lived antil Oct. 27, she would have rejoiced in 
**Old Home Week.” Although so aged she bad 
lost none of her mental faculties, and was 
interested in everything that was good. In her 
last years she attended Park Ave. Church, West 
Somerville. 

Rev. Arthur Page Sharp officiated at the 
funeral, Sunday, Sept. 20, and Mrs. Sharp sang 
Mrs. Rand’s favorite hymn, ‘‘My Heavenly 
Home.” 


* 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 





Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a naturaland eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges ; they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath an4 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.”’ 
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Waters.— The Mt. Bellingham Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chelsea, Mass., sustains a 
great loss in the death of Rev. Asa B. Waters, a 
man of deep piety, most excellent judgment, 
and untiring labors in all church interests. 

Mr. Waters was born and educated for the 
Methodist ministry in St. John, N. B. For ten 
years he wasa very successful preacher on a 
circuit in New Brunswick covering seventy 
miles, preaching twice and thrice upon the 
Sabbath and several times during the week, 
holding numerous revival services, establishing 
class-meetings and Sunday-schools, and lead- 
ing many souls into the kingdom of Christ. In 
1867 he moved to Templeton, Mass., and became 
the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
there. In 1868 he married Miss Ellen A. Fales, a 
lady of rare abilities for a Methodist minister’s 
wife, who, after thirty-two years of faithful 
service with him, now lives to mourn his de- 
parture. In 1869 and ’70 Mr. Waters preached in 
Vermont. 

Kat his intense labors while a circuit preacher 
now bore their natural fruitage in his physical 
disabilities, which compelled his retirement 
from the active work of the ministry and led 
him into secular pursuits; yet wherever he 
lived he used all his energies to promote, the 
cause of Christ, and was his pastor’s firm 
friend, wise counselor and faithful supporter, 
preaching frequently to delighted audiences as 
often as his health would permit. 

His chief characteristics were a genial dispo- 
sition, sterling integrity, great fidelity, unfail- 
ing charity for others, unfaltering faith in the 
Bible,and a clear evidence of his conversion. 
His preaching was simple, heart-searching, 
logical and tender. He knew the Word. It had 
made him free, and he gladly proclaimed it as 
good tidings of great joy to all people. He was 
a great addition to the Mt. Bellingham Church, 
always present at its services, sometimes 
preaching to the edification of believers or stir- 
ring them to greater earnestness and spiritual- 
ity by his eloquent exhortations and heartfelt 
testimonies. The official men always found 
him a wise counselor, a faithful worker, and 
a great peacemaker. He was ever on the alert 
to recognize the good in others, with a Christian 
charity concerning their mistakes and failures. 
His Sunday-school class were always greatly 
helped by bis rare discernment of the truth as 
taught by the Spirit and his elear expositions 
of Biblical teachings. 

Mr. Waters’ death was caused by a heart 
trouble,and took place on the day after his 
683d birthday, Wednesday, June 26, 1901. He 
Suffered intensely, but his faith failed not. His 
last days were crowned with the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. He was buried from the 
church. All its members mourn his departure. 
Besides his wife, he leaves; one daughter, Mrs. 
Turner, of Providence, R. I. 


N. T. W. 





A Worthy Cause 


Vacations are over, and the doors of schools 
and colleges once more stand wide open, invit- 
ing the youth of the land to partake of the feast 
of knowledge spread before them. Some with 
full purses are eagerly pressing forward to 
the ladened board; others, with only the scanty 
sum saved from the hard work of the summer, 
are just as hungry and thirsty. What about 
them? Shall they starve? or even be allowed 
to go halffed? No doubt some may meet with 
this sad fate; but the Exchange Bureau of tbe 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Boston University hopes that this may not be 
the lot of any members, or would-be members, 
of this college. 

The needs here are great. This morning a 
young woman came to me and said: * Do you 
know of anything that 1 can get todo? I have 
arranged my studies so that I could work all 
day Saturdays if I could find work todo. I 
have been ill nearly all summer, and haven’t 
a cent with whigh to begin college. [ must 
have work.” 

A few minutes before this, a freshman, who 
has come from beyond the Mississippi, asked 
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me the same question, saying: ‘ Do you know | 
of anything that I can get to do by which to} 
earn money to buy my books? I have founda 
way to earn my board and room rent.” 

Another young woman, who gave up her 
summer at home in the country to stay within 
ashort distance of Boston,in hope of finding 
employment, was severely criticised for so 
doing because of the uncertainty and great 
expense of living thus. The critic said: ‘If 
you use your money toliveon this summer, I 
do not know where you will get any to go to 
school with next year.” The reply was: 
*“ Neither do I, but if I do everything that I can 
find to do, I think that there will be some way 
provided for the college expenses.” ‘Though 
she did not save money enough to last till next 
June, she did bave work enough to keep her 
busy from fourteen to sixteen hours a day all 
summer long. 

It isin behalf of such ambitious, courageous 
young women as these that the Exchange 
Bureau appeals to all who are interested in the 
higher education of women. History shows 
that the best way to help a person is to make it 
possible for him to help himself. So our appeal 
is not for money, but for remunerative work for 
spare hours— mending, darning, millinery, 
embroidery, shorthand, ty pewriting, addressing 
envelopes, etc. Have you any such work to be 
done? Ifso,can you not make it convenient to 
test the skillof these young women? If you 
happen to be one of Boston University’s alumni, 
haven't you a duty here? 

One more suggestion : Not as secretary of the 
Exchange Bureau, nor even as acolicge student, 
but simply as one desirous of doing all that 1 
can to help another to increase his knowledge, 
do I relate the following incident: 

A few days agoarecent graduate told me of 
the ill health of her parents, and the consequent 
necessity of her remaining at home for the 
present. She was very anxious to spend her 
spare moments studying foran A. M. degree, but 
she had no money with which to vuy the neces- 
sary books and pay for her examinations. | 
explained the situation to a friend of mine who 
always puts aside atenth of her income, and 
urged her to lend this young woman a small 
amount out of this tenth. After due considera- 
tion she consented. The joy that lighted up 
the young woinan’s face at the prospect of even 
yet realizing her hopes, can better be imagined 
than described. 

Do you givea tenth to the Lord? Can you 
find any better way of investing this tenth than 
to lend at leasta portion of it to some worthy 
young person whois striving to get an educa- 
tion, that hein turn may help some one else? 
**God loveth a cheerful giver.” ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Miss M. L. RICE, 
Sec. of Exchange Bureau ot Y. W. C. A. of B. U. 
12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken down 
system. It begins its work right, that is, on the 
blood. 








EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Students are now entered for 85th school year which 
opened W ednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


For catalogue or information address» 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I 


Fallterm pow open. New students received 
at any time. 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 











WABAN SCHOOL fos" *Senso1°° ror Gove. 
Healthfully and beautifally located. Cultured 


home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 





J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASs. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


New England Depository 





Bishop Joyce highly commends 


all three of the bright, popular. and inter- 
esting books which make up the new 


Epworth League Reading Course 
1901-1902 


Nature’s Miracles, Familiar Talks on Sci- 
ence, 
By Evisua Gray, Pu. D., LL. D. 


Philip Yoakley, A Story of Today. 
By J. WesLey JounsTon, D. D. 


The Young People’s Wesley, [llustrated. 
By WiLLt1AmM McDONALD, D. D. 


Well printed, neatly bound in cloth, and 
inclosed in box. 

Price, per set, $1. Carriage prepaid, 20 cents 

additional. 


New Books 
Hugh Price Hughes: An intensely interest- 
ing Biography of this great leader of the 
Forward movement in England. 
By J. GREGORY MANTLE. 


12mo. 160 pp., with portrait. 75 cents. 





The Great Saints of the Bible. Thirty ser- 
mons by Louis Albert Banks. The best 
of the many good books from the pen of 
this author. 

svo. Cloth, 


350 pp. $1.50. 


The Moral Universe. “The plan of Salva- 
tion as presented in the Scriptures.” 
By Rev. Geo. W. KING. 
Cloth. 92 pp. 


12mo, 50 cents. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, 











FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Evererr 0. Fisk & Co. 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Br courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna- 
sium and swimming poo] under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
idea! administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
ronedto the best Musical and Literary entertainments In 
Bosten, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on walting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


¥ 
v C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 











HURCH 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





PETS prices. 65 


WASHINCTON 


ST. 
sT 


BOSTON. 
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Hot Rolls, 


hot muffins, 


hot cakes, 


made with Royal Baking 
Powder may be freely 
eaten without fear of 


indigestion. 








An Occasion of Unusual Interest 
{Continued from Page 1321. | 


Editorial 


{Continued from Page 1320. | 








ous and harmonious an official board. The 
pastor is sympathetically and heartily sus- 


HANOVER ST. CHURCH 


tained, and relieved of the financial and 
business interests which often press so 


heavily upon our ministers. For many 
years, until disabled by illness, Everett O. 
Fisk was a foremost leader in all the work 
ot the church. The present pastor is prov- 
ing an admirable fit, and is making a strong 
and abiding impressionin his pulpit efforts. 
A large contingent of the students of the 
School of Theology are helptully connected 
with this church. Dean Buel! is a regular 
attendant, and is so efficient and highly ap- 
preciated a helper as to become the pastor’s 
best assistant. 

(Some of our readers will be interested to 
know that the pastor begins next Sunday 
evening a series of sermonic adresses sug- 
gested by his recent travel abroad. The 
subject of the first will be, ‘‘The Pagan- 
ism of Modern Rome.”’ 











The Boston Herald had a long editorial 
last week upon “ Dwindling Theological 
Schools,” and carried the conviction 
that the seminaries of all Protestant de- 
nominations are suffering a grave dim- 
inution. This statement and inference 
areentirely without warrant with reter- 
ence tothe Methodist Episcopal Church. 
As a proof of this, attention is 
called to an editorial in this issue 
under the title, ‘‘ A Phenomenal 
Record.’”’ The School of Theology 
of Boston University never had so 
many students as today,and the 
two other seminaries — Drew at 
Madison, N. J., and Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute at Evanston, Ills. 
— show no decrease in attendance. 
Will the Boston Herald please give 
its readers the simple tacts in the 
case? 





There wag a largely-attended re- 
ception at First Church, this city, 
Thursday evening, Oct. 10, to wel- 
come the pastor and his wile, Rev. 
and Mrs. Franklin Hamilton, on 
their return from a four months’ 
trip in Europe. Especially notable 
was thelarge number of theological 
students present, the occasion being 
also the annual reception which 
this church gives to the students of 
Boston University. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Hon. Ed- 
ward H. Dunn and Dean Buell. 
Addresses were also made by Mrs. 
Edward Smith in behalf of the la- 
dies; Mr. C. W. Philbrick in behalt of the 
Sunday-school; and Mr. Geo. W. Taylor in 
behalf of the Epworth League. Mr. Henry 
Hindle sang, and Mr. Giles gave recita- 
tions. Dr. I. T. Paul presided, making fit- 
ting remarks and happily presenting the 
program. Mrs. Hamilton was presented 
with a beautiful bouquet of roses by the 
ladies. The pastor responded briefly. The 
vestry was elaborately decorated, and light 
refreshinents were served. 





The American Bible Society does well to 
publish in tract torm the noteworthy ad- 
dress which President Roosevelt delivered 
last June, on the Bible, at the annual meet- 
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ing of the Long Island Bible Society. We 
understand that this tractate can be se- 
cured at the Bible House, New York, tor 
gratuitous circulation. 





As we go to press the case of Miss Stone, 
the abducted missionary, is in a paintul 
State of suspense and doubt. The informa- 
tion given to the public is very meagre and 
enigmatic, varying daily from promises of 
immediate ransom and release to threat- 
ened barbarity and death. The case seems 
to have been badly misapprehended and 
bungled on this side oi the water. A fresh 
and urgent appeal tor money to complete 
the ransom is now made, although those 
nearest and best aware of the situation de- 
plore public appeals. President Washburn, 
ot Robert College, Constantinople, cables : 
‘* Public appeals in America are considered 
inopportune.” An ex-attaché, writing at 
length tor Saturday’s Transcript, condemns 
the payment of the proposed ransom. Dr. 
James F, Clarke, ot Turkey, addressing the 
American Board at Hartford, spoke confi- 
dently of Miss Stone’s early ransom, saying 
that he “‘ expected to take supper with her 
upon Nov. 7.”’ All are hoping and praying 
for her release ; but the perplexing difficulty 
seems to be to know best how to effect it. 





Last week at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Rev. John Winthrop Platner, D.D., 
was inducted into the chair of church his- 
tory. He was called from the assistant 
professorship of ecclesiastical history in 
Harvard Divinity School. It was also 


announced last week that Prof. George F. 
Moore, D. D., of Andover Seminary, and 
for several years president of the institu- 
tion, had accepted an invitation to become 
professor in Harvard Divinity School. 





————————— = : 


This easy interchange and reciprovity otf 
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instructors trom one theological school to 
the other is not likely to inspire the confi- 
dence ot the average Congregational public 
in the orthodoxy of Andover. 

Report reaches this office, since the above 
was written, that this Seminary commences 
the new year with twelve students and 
nine professors. If these striking figures 
are wrong, we shall be happy, upon re- 
quest, to make correction. 





It is stated that Hon. Franklin Murphy, 
the Republican candidate for Governor in 
New Jersey, is a member ot the Methodist 





Episcopal Chu rch. 





